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‘Judge’ Hull’s notes speak for themselves 





EW executives need to be “sold” on office dupli- 

cating. For after all, office duplicating is simply a 
convenient, economical and efficient way of putting 
words, lines and pictures to work for business. 


Forms are needed to report and record transactions 
—communications to inform and instruct—promo- 
tion pieces to cultivate good-will and stimulate sales. 
Even the smallest business requires some of these 


for daily use. 


If you were to talk to the Multigraph Man, you’d 
find him spending /ess time in discussing the basic 
advantages of office duplicating, and more time in 
showing you how recent developments have given 
it new and broader advantages. He would explain how 


*“Multigraph” and “Multilith” are trade marks Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO ~ Soles Agencies in Principal Cities 


Is your business getting all the 


benefits of Of Opleiliig ¢ 





Multigraph machines and methods have brought new 
quality and versatility; how they offer a wider range of 
duplicating—from simple communications to ruled 
forms, stationery and illustrated pieces in color; how 
they enable you to effect new savings and carry out 
more profit-building plans. 


If you would like to have the complete story on 
newly-developed, wide-range duplicating, talk to 
your nearby Multigraph Man. You'll find MULTI- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city 
*phone books. Or write to us at address below. 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

















It eats glass — 
but it's tamed by Goodrich 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


YDROFLUORIC, mixed with ni- 

tric, is the “problem child” of 
acids — nothing would hold it satis- 
factorily — it even eats glass. 

Virulent acids like this have been a 
major problem in modern industry 
where they are used hot, in cleaning 
stainless steel. Rubber tanks handle 
most acids perfectly but even rubber 
can't hold chromic, nitric, or mixed 
nitric and hydrofluoric. Other types of 
tanks cracked or were eaten away; 
wood tanks disintegrated and leaked 
dangerously. 

Then Goodrich developed Koroseal 
—a synthetic with properties which be- 


gin where rubber leaves off. Koroseal 
was tested with every acid that rubber 
cannot handle — and withstands them 
all. It even holds aqua regia—the “‘king 
of liquids” which dissolves gold. 
Tanks lined with Koroseal are ending 
all breakage and leakage problems in 
chromium plating and stainless steel 
cleaning. Where other tanks would 
begin to leak in a few days and dis- 
integrate in a few months, Koroseal 
tanks have been in use two years with- 
out a leak, without a sign of wear or 
a penny of expense. 

Koroseal is a typical example of 
Goodrich research which is constantly 


developing new products to meet new 
needs, and improvements in standard 
products to make them last longer. All 
these developments are immediately 
applied to every product Goodrich 
makes — which explains why users re- 
port that Goodrich belting, hose, tanks, 
pipe and everything bearing the Good- 
rich name lasts longer, costs less, serves 
its purpose better. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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“Oh, if Frank Ever Sees 
These...” 


‘... he'll cut my allowance! Why, today I wouldn’t 
dream of paying prices like the ones on these old bills!” 


6 


O you remember the things you bought, say, ten years 

ago—how inferior they were to today’s goods in looks, 
in wearing quality, in the service they gave? But do you 
remember, too, how much more those manufactured articles 
cost then? 


Since 1929, the average price of an electric refrigerator 
has come down from $310 to $175, that of an electric washer 
from $112 to $72; a 100-watt lamp from 35 to 15 cents. And 
like hundreds of other manufactured articles today, they 
perform better and cost less to operate than the older, higher- 
priced models. 


Why? Because during these ten years American industry 
has improved its products, learned to make them less ex- 
pensive so that more people can own them. That is why the 
American worker’s rea/ wage—his ability to buy the things 
he wants—is higher today than in 1929. Each reduction in 
the cost of the products he buys is, in effect, a “raise” for 
every purchaser. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by finding new 
ways for electricity to serve the needs of industry, are helping 
to provide us with still MORE GOODS FOR MORE 
PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


90-129M 
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Senator Bailey’s Views 


{In Periscope, July 10] you have mis. 
interpreted my course. I have always 
favored some of the measures proposed 
by the Administration and have made 
speeches in behalf of them. My course has 
been determined by one general principle 
and that principle has been the preserya- 
tion of the character and structure of our 
republic. I have resisted the extravagant 
spending on the ground that an unbalanced 
budget threatens the structure and charac. 
ter of the republic. I resisted the attack on 
the Supreme Court for the same reason. 
I resisted certain features of the Reorgani- 
zation Bill, and I have resisted the grant- 
ing of arbitrary powers to departments 
and bureaus. 

Your suggestion that I am interested in 
patronage is not borne out by the facts, 
and I think practically every administrator 
here will tell you so. I have sought to 
cultivate friendly relations with everyone 
connected with the government. It is my 
view that one may oppose measures and 
follow principles and at the same time 
pursue his course in a friendly way with 
all concerned. 

I do not think President Roosevelt will 
seek a third term. I believe and hope he 
will maintain the standard set by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and approved by our 
people regardless of parties for 150 years. 
And I believe the great majority of our 
people will maintain that standard. 

JOSIAH W. BAILEY 
Washington, D.C. 





Wrong Dakota 


On page 4 of the July 24 issue of News- 
WEEK you have James E. Cox, president 
of the State Teachers College at Valley 
City, S.D. Newsweek ought to know 
that Valley City State Teachers College is 
a North Dakota institution. If some of 
them up in North Dakota rise up and 
smite you with a jaw bone of an ass, don't 
be surprised, you have it coming. 

M. C. LASELL 


Aberdeen, S.D. 


Newsweek editors know Valley City is 
in North Dakota. The careless checker who 
overlooked the error has since had a lesson 
in geography. 





Sit-Down’s Origin 

On page 11 of the July 24 issue you have 
referred to the “sit dade as “a relatively 
new strike technique imported from 
France.” What source do you use as your 
authority? 

In several recent books, the origin of the 
“sit-down” is traced to a strike in 1906 
the General Electric plant. See “America 
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SS nce ea 
Labor” by Herbert Harris, Yale Univer- 
ity Press, 1939, page 293, and “How to 
Deal With Organized Labor” by Feller 
and Herwitz Alexander, 1937. 


F. L. LUNDY 








Chicago, Il. 


Prof. Don D. Lescohier of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has found that in the 
fteenth century laborers on the Rouen 
Cathedral in France sat down on their 
scaffolds to enforce a better wage bargain 
md threatened to destroy the building if 
the army was used against them. In 1750 
Lille textile workers staged a sit-down un- 
til ousted by the army. 


o_o 





First ‘Newscope’ 

Interesting it is to find in your issue of 
July 24, 1939, that The Boston Transcript 
last week “jumped a notch ahead of its 
faster-moving contemporaries” and intro- 
duced a condensed news department called 
the Newscope. 

But also interesting it is to find that 
Technocracy Inc. is two notches ahead. 
Six months ago, in January, one of 
Technocracy’s twelve publications, The 
Technocrat, introduced its news depart- 
ment, “Newscope.” 

FRED SWAN 
Editor 
Technocracy Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Back issues of The Technocrat, monthly 
magazine of Technocracy, support its 
editor's contention. The “Newscope”’ sec- 
tion purports to give “news—obscured, 
overlooked, or misinterpreted by the public 
press, stripped to its underlying  sig- 
nificance.” 





Wrong Church 


Your issue of July 24 reports the mar- 
riage of Douglas G. (Wrong-Way) Corri- 
gan at Dallas. He was married at the First 
Baptist Church in San Antonio. 

E. P. LIPSCOMB 

San Antonio, Texas 


Wire services incorrectly reported the 
locale of the wedding ceremony. Before the 
error finally was corrected, NEWSWEEK had 
gone to press. 


— 





Harry Bridges 


Your story on Harry Bridges last week 
[July 24] seems to me the most compre- 
hensive summary of that case I’ve read, 
either in newspapers or news magazines. 

My congratulations to your West Coast 
reporter, 

FRANK KERR 


Federal Housing Administration 
Washington, D.C. 
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TO EUROPE 
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. WASHINGTON 
. MANHATTAN 


AMERICA’S LARGEST, FASTEST, FINEST LINERS 


























Cross the American 
Way, and enjoy the hos- 
pitality, service and out- 
standing VALUE which 
have made these splen- 
did vessels two of the most 
popular liners ever built. 





* x NEXT SAILINGS x x | 


ss WASHINGTON 
Aug. 9, Sept. 6 





ssMANHATTAN 
Aug. 23, Sept. 20 


Cabin, $186 up; Tourist, $127 up * Gay, colorful night clubs — Club Manhattan 
and Club Washington—feature all - American 


Or sailing the alternate weeks : 
orchestras, spacious dance floors. Staterooms 


direct to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany - ss Pres. 
Hardingand ss Pres. Roosevelt, Every shipboard detail, in fact, assures you 


Cabin Class, $136 up. 3,000 Miles of Enjoyment”’. 


EXCURSION RATES: Special round trip, only 114 times one way fare* for all sailings eastbound from August 7 to Oc- 
tober 15 in Tourist, Third and “American One Class” allowing 28 days in Europe. Ask your Travel Agent for details. 


*Rates slightly higher if return sailing is prior to September 25. 


U. 9. LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 665 Market St., San Francisco + 19 King St., East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities. 


are unusually large. The cuisine is superlative. 








You wouldn‘t share 
your 
toothbrush 








expect 
Why P 
employees to share 
a drinking glass ? 


Why, indeed, when health may be safe- 
guarded at trifling cost? Provide clean, 
crisp, individual paper cups. Choose 
the swanky, round AERO or the unique, 
thrifty AJAX, protected by dust-tight dis- 
pensers, easily set up anywhere—in of- 
fice or factory. A sound investment. 


Study this angle on business efficiency in the 
booklet “New Dividends for Business? Free to 
executives. To inspect AJAX or AERO service per- 
sonally—without obligation—check square below. 


LOOK FOR NAME AJAX ON EACH CUP 
\ 


Y/ 
Ny 
i, 
iY 
N\{/ 





LOOK FOR NAMI |AERO) 


C) Mail us your FREE BOOKLET, and 
(] Have dealer tell us about the special 
One Dollar “CET ACQUAINTED” Offer. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68B PRESCOTT STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 
270 B Broadway e 221 B No. LaSalle Street 

New York Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. DIV. 
416 B Second Street, San Francisco 


ON EACH CLP 
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Equicamel? — 


Boise, Idaho: Rounding up _ wild 
horses recently, cowboys captured an 
animal with a decided hump and a fore- 
dhortened body, which gave rise to the 
elief that the “equicamel” was a descend- 



















Acme 


ant of a wild horse and one of several 
camels turned loose in Death Valley years 
ago. But an expert in the New York Zoo- 
logical Garden pooh-poohed the theory. 
Horse-camel matings, he said, are im- 
” possible. 


Q Nudes’ Week— 
New York City: At 4 o’clock one 


l morning last week, Dorothy Louis left her 
1 hotel room in the Times Square section, 
went to the roof, took off her clothes, and 
7 began to caper along the edge of the five- 
story drop. “Are you crazy?” spectators 
2 shouted. “It’s five stories down to the 
| street!” Mrs. Louis paid them no mind. “I 
3 can count,” she observed. But she didn’t 
have time to count the police who arrived 
; and put an end to the show. 
3 Boston, Mass.: In response to a re- 


port of “shocking nudity” in the street, a 
squad of patrolmen went out and found 
Bruce Bugbee Dorr, aged 11 months, tak- 
ing a sun bath. They decided ':> could 
carry on. 


) Woman Hater— 


__ Colorado Springs, Colo.: Because “he 
| didn’t even want women to look at him”— 
— according to the tale he allegedly told 
a police—George Nickerson, 22, splashed 


es and acid on his face, 
vies, 10 
Please 


wetk [ Blank Space Dept.— 


be ad- 


cand Wyanet, Ill.: Readers of the local 
newspaper, The Record, got a jolt when 
it appeared with one page blank save 
for an apologetic statement in small type: 
“Don’t laugh, We had a helluva time fill- 
ing the other three pages.” 












































New Findings 


Lessen Fatigue 


RECENT scientific develo»- 
ment has opened up a new 
way for people to get more out of 
life...to work harder, play harder, 
not get tired. All it requires is the 
addition of a small amount of pure 
Knox Gelatine to the daily diet... 
because this concentrated muscle 
food builds up an energy reserve 
which is immediately available 
when needed. 


The effectiveness of the Knox 
Gelatine diet was conclusively 
proved in a recent series of labora- 
tory experiments. Measuring the 
energy output of a group of men, 
it was found that the average man 
could actually do twice as much 
work with the gelatine as without 
it. Now thousands of people in all 
walks of life are making this a part 
of their daily routine: 


Empty one envelope of Knox Jf OT a a 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters rind : 


i a | 
filled with cold water or fruit juice rage? Gaily _ a 


(or half water and half fruit juice). 





Have you energy enough to get in the swim? 


Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. 
Then stir briskly and drink imme- 
diately before it thickens. Take four 
times a day for two weeks, then re- 
duce to two envelopes a day. (May 
be taken before or after meals.) 


Pure Knox Gelatine doesn't affect 
appetite or digestion. Most people 
see a noticeable improvement 
within two weeks (some within 
one week) and feel the full effect 
before the end of the first month 
How to take Knox Gelatine on the Knox Gelatine diet. 


CAUTION: Be sure you use the plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine which 
you can get at any grocery. Knox is the gelatine on which the tests were 
made. Do not accept any substitute. Factory-flavored gelatine desserts will 
not do because they contain only about 10% gelatine and about 85% sugar. 
Write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 


Copyright 1939, Charles B Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 








































“Very clean work, Miss Clary 


--and you're 


turning if out much faster’ 


Connie Clary has a new interest .. . @ mew 
incentive. Her boss has made it definitely 
worth her while to improve the quality and 
quantity of her work. And of course it’s worth his while, 
too, for he’s reducing accounting and typing costs and 
building office morale and efficiency. 





Connie's typewriter has been equipped with a Veeder- 
Root Counter that accurately records the work produced. 
And now the more work she does, and the better she does 
it, the more she’s paid. So the counter-face on her machine 
is a friendly face to her . . . as it is to all the other girls 
in the stenographic, billing and accounting departments. 


This is another of the innumerable ways in which Veeder- 
Root Devices are cutting costs, increasing efficiency, and 
promoting product-utility and sales in every branch of 
business and industry. Whether you make or use type- 
writers or gasoline pumps, chances are you can save more 
money in production and make more money in sales with 
the help of Veeder-Root Devices. See how scores of others 
have done so. Write for the Blue Book of Case Histories. 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Neetian- +--+» TRADEMARK OF WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 














Farley-Roosevelt Conference 


Though official statements revealed 
nothing about last week’s Farley-Roosevelt 
conference, old friends of the two men have 
learned enough to convince them of the 
seneral course of the talk. They say that, 
. the frankest conversation F.D.R. and 
his aide have had in months, it became 
increasingly clear to both that their views 
on the party’s future are far apart. Roose- 
velt, intent on continuing his policies, is 
determined the 1940 nominee must be a 
real New Dealer. Farley insists on a regu- 
lar Democrat with enough appeal to old- 
liners to keep the party intact. He thinks 
this means someone like himself or Hull— 
perhaps a Hull-Farley ticket. Other phases 
of the conversation: (1) F.D.R. didn’t en- 
courage Farley’s Presidential aspirations in 
the slightest. (2) Roosevelt took pains to 
salve Farley, convincing him he’s still 
wanted as Postmaster General and Demo- 
cratic Chairman. (3) F.D.R. revealed 
nothing about third-term plans. 


Conference Results 


Upshot of the Roosevelt-Farley talk is 
that Farley left feeling glum but that the 
break, if there’s to be one, probably won’t 
develop till about the first of the year. 
Farley, who doesn’t like the third-term 
idea anyway, has told friends that if Roose- 
velt does want to run again he must make 
it clear no later than January, when the 
primary season opens. But F.D.R. so far 
has shown no disposition to declare him- 
self before the national convention next 
summer. So January will bring a showdown 
—unless one or the other yields. The pre- 
vailng opinion of both men’s friends 
slightly favors the view that they’ll some- 
how avoid an open break, since both must 
realize that their political strength lies in 
unity. 


Political Notes 


Frank McNinch, just resigned as FCC 
Chairman, will be retained as special coun- 
sel on several government cases; extremely 
poor health forced him to quit, but his 
finances are such that less arduous gov- 
ernment work will come in handy .. . 
David S. Ingalls, ex-Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, is the key man working up 
Taft-for-President sentiment in .G.O.P. 
circles; Ken Hoyt, news writer and 1936 


Republican campaign worker, has been en- 
gaged to help with Taft’s Washington 
build-up . . . Unless he makes the national 
ticket, Attorney General Murphy wants to 
run again for Governor of Michigan in 
1940; has made peace with State Demo- 
cratic leader Van Wagoner, who has tenta- 
tively agreed to run for Senator on the 
same ticket. 


C.I.O. Murder Mystery 


If John L. Lewis will give his O.K., sev- 
eral C.I.0. subofficials hope to .kick up a 
choice scandal over the disappearance of 
a National Maritime Union official named 
Eggleston in New Orleans last spring. They 
think they’ve got enough evidence to 
prove he was murdered and that his was 
the “unidentified” body that was found in 
the Mississippi four days after he van- 
ished. The investigators’ purpose is to 
show that the murder was committed by 
certain of the union’s “reactionary ele- 
ment” on whom Eggleston had proof of 
graft. 


U.S.-Vatican Diplomacy 


Despite the absence of formal diplomatic 
relations between the Vatican and the 
U.S., the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, 
Papal Delegate in Washington, now exer- 
cises a marked influence on American poli- 
cies in Latin America. Unknown to most 
high officials, the prelate is a frequent host 
to Under-Secretary of State Welles at pri- 
vate luncheons. Of those aware of the re- 
lationship, some object strenuously to 
“church influence” on American policy. 
Others contend that the Vatican has a 
matchless Latin-American diplomatic serv- 
ice and that it’s to this country’s advan- 
tage to get the Vatican’s lowdown on South 
American countries where Catholicism is a 
potent influence. 


Straw Vote 


A well-known Democrat has polled the 
delegates and alternates to the 1936 Dem- 
ocratic convention, asking their 1940 pref- 
erences. Of some 1,600 replies (about two- 
thirds of those queried), just about half 
favored a Roosevelt third term. Garner 
was a poor second, far behind the Presi- 
dent. Farley and Hull were about tied, a 
few votes below Garner. 


Third-Term Drive 


The White House inner circle, as re- 
ported here weeks ago, has long had the 
idea of creating a national organization for 
promoting “a third term for the New 
Deal” (which may or may not mean 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


“third term for Roosevelt”) . The move has 
been delayed by doubts as to how to start 
such an organization and have it seem in- 
dependent of the Administration. Now the 
inner circle is grooming Col. E. J. S. 
(Eddie) Donovan of New York and Palm 
Beach for a key position in the new asso- 
ciation. Donovan, who’s a past contributor 
to Roosevelt campaigns, a close friend of 
Ambassador Kennedy, and a strong third- 
term advocate, has already taken an apart- 
ment in Washington. Reports that Dono- 
van’s being groomed to succeed Farley as 
National Chairman are premature, at best. 





Hudson’s Loan Plan 


You can discount the claim of Robert 
Hudson, British Secretary for Overseas 
Trade, that the mammoth plan for a “re- 
construction loan” to Germany was just 
conceived during his recent talks with the 
Reich economics expert, Dr. Helmuth 
Wohlthat. It has now been established that 
Hudson disclosed the idea to at least one 
U.S. businessman during his visit to the 
N.Y. World’s Fair in May. It also develops 
that he shortly thereafter discussed it with 
the Duke of Alba, Franco’s London Am- 
bassador. Finally, he mentioned it in a 
conversation during a French Embassy 
luncheon. The story broke when a horrified 
Frenchman tipped off American and Brit- 
ish journalists. 


Autonomy in Hungary? 


The growth of anti-Nazi feeling in Hun- 
gary, reported here a month ago, has 
brought swift reaction in Berlin. From 
Budapest it’s learned that the Nazis have 
now demanded semi-autonomy for the 
nearly 500,000 Germans living in Hungary. 
In attempting to dodge any such drastic 
concessions, the Horthy government is 
turning handsprings to placate Germany 
by lesser moves. As one small step, the po- 
lice have been ordered to seize all copies of 
Dr. Ivan Lajos’ booklet purporting to 
prove Germany would lose any general 
European war. The Reich strenuously ob- 
jected to distribution of the book from the 
first, but Hungary made no attempt to 
suppress it until the autonomy demand was 
made. 


French Press Scandal 


The secrecy surrounding the French 
Government’s probe into the venality of 
the French press has concealed the fact 
that much of the money used to insure 
publication of Nazi propaganda came 
from French sources. Paris reporters have 
learned that prominent French industrial- 
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ists with large interests in Germany con- 
tributed to the propaganda funds after 
Nazi officials told them their German hold- 
ings might otherwise become “valueless.” 
One of the men caught and jailed—but 
about whom nothing has been printed—is 
a prominent banker with a Champs 
Elysées office. Other leading bankers, in- 
dustrialists, and at least one Cabinet mem- 
ber, are suspect, but their importance is 
likely to forestall action against them. 


Japanese Feelers 


It sounds strange but, before the U.S. 
denounced its Japanese trade treaty, a 
number of important Japanese had ap- 
proached the State Department requesting 
mediation of the Oriental war. The emis- 
saries ranged from representatives of the 
great Tokyo business families (including 
the Mitsui and Mitsubishi) , who are gen- 
uinely panicky over the war’s effects, to 
men who seemed to have backing from the 
civilian faction of the Japanese Cabinet. 
One, a former Diet member, convinced 
Hull he had the blessing of the Japanese 
Finance Minister and even submitted a 
memo detailing a plan for the U.S. to lift 
its unofficial credit embargo, after which 
Tokyo would suspend Chinese operations 
and invite mediation. All such proposals 
were promptly declined because (1) the 
emissaries could too easily be repudiated 
and (2) Washington was unconvinced that 
Japan’s civilian-business elements could 
influence the dominant military group. 


Pro-Nazi Bulgaria 


Although officials of both countries have 
kept mum, correspondents in Sofia are 
now entirely convinced that Bulgaria 
linked itself with the axis at the time of 
Premier Kiosseivanoff’s visit to Hitler. 
Since the Premier’s return, German mili- 
tary experts have arrived in Bulgaria to 
supervise the training of the army, reor- 
ganization of the air force, and construc- 
tion of fortifications along the Black Sea 
coast. Also, Bulgarian diplomats are known 
to have renewed their demands on other 
Balkan nations for the return of territory 
taken in the World War. This time they’re 
backing their demands with the implied 
threat of Nazi support. 


Foreign Notes 


Mussolini’s nephew, P. Grisologo, has 
just been ordained as a priest at Forli, 
Italy . . . The German Government has 
ordered the Gestapo to keep a closer watch 
on the navy; recent acts of sabotage led to 
discovery of anti-Nazi propaganda aboard 
some of the warships . . . Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, No. 1 Zionist, will probably 
visit the U.S. in late summer in the hope 
of persuading F.D.R. and other officials to 
exert pressure on Britain to modify its 
Palestine restrictions . . . Because of the 
general spy scare, Cardinal Verdier of 
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Paris has warned his clergy against issuing 
baptismal or marriage certificates without 
full investigation. 





U.S.-Dutch Ties 


Without fanfare, there’s an amazingly 
fast trend toward increased Netherlands- 
American financial tie-ups, directed gen- 
erally toward having New York replace 
London as the key point in Holland’s great 
foreign financial operations. Among unher- 
alded indications; (1) the Bank of Amster- 
dam’s almost-completed plans for estab- 
lishing a branch here; (2) the frequent 
visits to Holland by Chairman Aldrich of 
the Chase National Bank; (3) Standard 
Oil of New Jersey’s transfer of its head- 
quarters for Rumanian and Near East Oil 
operations from Bucharest to The Hague, 
though the latter’s nearly 1,000 miles from 
Rumania; (4) successful activities of the 
new Netherlands-American Syndicate in 
directing large-scale Dutch investments 
inta the U.S. utilities field. 


New Products 


A New York firm is marketing a novelty 
key chain attached to a neatly framed 
l-inch duplicate of your auto license ($1) 
... The St. Louis Rubber Cement Co. has 
developed a new “Griptite” cement for 
sticking rubber to metal, enamel surfaces, 
wood, concrete, Bakelite, and leather .. . 
Now a Budapest inventor is supposed to 
have a “meat” made from dried beans and 
vegetable seeds which, when substituted 
for sausage, will fool the most discriminat- 
ing palate. Du Pont’s new Nylon hosiery 
will finally be put on the market in early 
1940; extensive tests have shown Nylon to 
be more resistant to runs than most hose 
but, of course, not “run-proof” as often re- 
ported. 


‘Lean Hog Plan’ 


Anxious to relieve the fats and oils sur- 
plus that has pushed lard prices to a 70- 
year low, Agriculture Department experts 
have been studying a plan that might be 
good if it wasn’t so open to ridicule. The 
idea is to pay a bounty to hog raisers who 
sell their swine at 200 pounds instead of 
waiting till they weigh nearer the 230- 
pound average. The experts figure that this 
would markedly reduce the surplus fat 
reaching the market. But they shy away 
from the whole scheme when they think 
of cartoonists’ and editorialists’ cracks 
about “reducing diets for pigs.” 


Business Footnotes 


Index of Wall Street hard times: some 
50 members of the N.Y. Stock Exchange 
are currently in default on the assessments 
levied by the exchange . . . Shortly before 
he became Federal Security Administrator, 
Paul McNutt was offered the presidency 
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of an auto manufacturing company . 
The series of fifteen recommendations ra 
the recent housing report of Dr. Theodor 
Kreps, economic consultant to the TNEC 
are identical with the fifteen points jn , 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce report oj 
1937. 






Argentine Cars 


U.S. small-car manufacturers are pre. 
paring for some stiff competition in Argep. 
tina next year. It’s learned from Buenos 
Aires that the Hispano-Argentine Co., cop. 
trolled by German-Spanish interests, plans 
to have a small car (reputedly Diesel-poy. 
ered) in mass production by early 1949, 
It will sell for 1,600 pesos (about $409) 
and be promoted with a “Buy Argentine 
Cars” slogan. The company is already 
turning out a flock of trucks and buses. 





Press Notes 


The late Katherine Mansfield’s hus. 
band, John Middleton Murry, has found 
several of her notebooks containing con- 
plete unpublished short stories; The New 
Yorker is printing two of them and Knopf 
will bring them all out in book form . 
Liberty magazine has killed Leonard 
Lyons’ article on Billy Rose of Aqua- 
cade fame because Rose got an advance 
peek at it and threatened a suit... 
Joseph Davies, Ambassador to Brussels, 
says he has to depend on mailed copies of 
U.S. papers for best news on European 
politics and diplomacy. 


Miscellany 


NBC engineers are quietly testing a 
newly perfected recording technique that 
is supposed to eliminate “needle noise” 
and even cut tones so that the best trained 
ear can’t tell an orchestral transcription 
from live music coming through loud- 
speakers; the system demands special play- 
ing as well as recording equipment ... 
U.S. Army heads spent three weeks show- 
ing Brazilian Chief of Staff de Goes Monteiro 
this country’s best forts, airplane factories, 
and other military wonders, but upon re- 
turning home he talked to friends mostly 
about meeting Norma Shearer and other 
Hollywood stars. 


Missing Persons 


Henri Bergson, the famous French phi- 
losopher whose sensational first work, 
“Essay on the Immediate Data of Con- 
sciousness,” was published just 50 years 
ago, lives in Paris; nearing 80, he has been 
in poor health and has lately done little 
writing . . . Peggy Montgomery, who as 
“Baby Peggy” appeared in 107 motion pic- 
tures before she was 8 years old, is now 20 
and still lives in Hollywood but hasn't at- 
tempted a screen comeback; likes to write 
poetry, music, and lyrics. 
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/? you had a Million 


W. ALL LIKE to dream about what 
we'd do if we had a million dollars. 


But suppose you really had a million 
dollars. How would you safeguard it, over 
the years, for yourself and your family 
to enjoy. 

Knowing that there is no such thing 
as an absolutely “riskless” investment, 
how would you invest this money with 
safety to provide a satisfactory return? 


We think you’d try to do just what a 
life insurance company does. Among 
other things, you’d try to follow, as far 
as possible, the wise principle of diver- 
sification. You’d “put your eggs in many 
baskets.” 


Unfortunately, even with a million 
“eggs,” the chances are you couldn’t fol- 
low this principle far enough—nor would 
you find it easy to investigate properly 
the many relatively small investments 
you would have to make. 


But a life insurance company like 
Metropolitan, holding many millions of 
dollars for the benefit of its policyhold- 


ers, can, and does, do everything possible 
to help safeguard its investments... 


To begin with, in selecting the avenues 
of investment which lie open to it within 
the limits established by law, Metropoli- 
tan compiles a mass of financial and eco- 
nomic information ... then weighs it, 
thoroughly. The placing of every dollar 
is carefully checked by a staff of invest- 
ment specialists, each an expert in his 
particular field. And each investment, 
after it has been added to Metropolitan’s 
portfolio, is subject to constant study 
and analysis. 


Because the interest this money earns 
has a very direct bearing on the cost of 
life insurance to the policyholders, it is 
important not only that these funds be 
invested conservatively, but also that 
they bring in a reasonable interest in- 
come... thus holding down the cost of 
insurance. 

Finally, with so many dollars to in- 
vest, the company can take full advan- 
tage of the safety that lies in diversifica- 
tion. Thus, the dollars which Metropoli- 


tan invests are spread over many differ- 
ent types of sound investments, and in 
practically every section of the country. 


At the end of 1938, Metropolitan held 
more than 100,000 carefully selected, di- 
versified investments... reassuring evi- 
dence that the company makes every 
effort to achieve maximum safety for the 
funds it invests for the benefit of its pol- 
icyholders and their beneficiaries. 
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This is Number 16 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 
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HE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 
OF THEM ALL... 


is the one that makes you money 
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The cylinders are indi- 
vidually removable and 
replaceable, making the 
engine as good as new. 





All-steel cab, one-piece top, sides, back 
and cowl, welded into complete cab 
frame. Weather-tight, safe, comfortable. 


Hardened exhaust-valve seat in- 


serts retard valve seat burning, and 
the valves seldom need grinding. 














Pe NS me 
Main and connecting-rod bear- 
ings can be quickly and easily re- 
placed in all International Trucks. 





If you happen to be mechanically inclined, go over 
International design and construction, inch by 
inch, and part by part. Then you'll understand why 
we call Internationals all-truck trucks. 

You'll find feature after feature that have given 
Internationals their world-wide reputation. But 
the feature of them all is the one that Interna- 
tionals will put in your cost records—the Jowest- 
cost hauling you have ever known. 

And it’s this unequaled performance-per-dollar 
that sells more heavy-duty Internationals than 
any other three makes combined. 

No matter what your hauling needs may be— 
city or town, farm or cross-country—there’s an 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 








International size to fit your requirements exactly. 
And whether you need a sturdy half-ton pickup 
or a powerful six- wheeler, you can always count 
on International stability, service, long life and 
economy. 

Any International Dealer or Branch will be 
glad to give you the names of International own- 
ers you know in your own community. These 
owners will tell you, first-hand, the kind of per- 
formance they’re getting, and the kind you can 
expect from International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Washington Scraps a ‘Treaty 


to Bring Japanese to Book 


Hull’s Blow at 1911 Pact 
Dismays a Tokyo That Had Just 


Humiliated the Democracies 


Despite mistakes of arrogant soldiers, 
Japan officially has made fervent efforts to 
be nice to America in China while cuffing 
other Western powers around. Reason: 
The United States is No. 1 supplier of raw 
materials to Nippon’s war machine, to say 
nothing of being the only big Western 
power now free to act in the Orient. The 
possibility that some inadvertent incident 
such as the shelling of the Panay might 
cause a rupture with Washington and cut 
off these precious warstuffs has been a 
two-year dread to Tokyo statesmen. 

Last week, the dread came near to real- 
ization as the United States suddenly de- 
nounced the Japanese-American treaty of 
commerce and navigation of 1911. It gave 
the six months’ notice required for abroga- 
tion, but it did not say what every Japa- 
nese well knew: that after Jan. 26, 1940, 
the United States would be thus legally 
able to shut off every American source of 
its war supplies. 


Poss 
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Sen. Key Pittman spurred move... 
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International 


. to denounce the 1911 trade treaty with Japan 








An expression of America’s displeasure 
over more than 150 air bombings of Amer- 
ican property and increasing face- slapping 
and other indignities to its nationals in 
China, the denunciation came with a 
swiftness that stunned Tokyo as no event 
since the undeclared war on China which 
opened on July 7, 1937. Statesmen were 
caught in the midst of negotiations with 
Britain, which had backed down in the 
Tientsin blockade incident (NEWSWEEK, 
July 31). Although unprepared for the 
shock, they were quick to see the action as 
an indirect protest against Nippon’s so- 
called New Order in the Far East. 

At first, Washington’s surprise was near- 
ly as great as Tokyo’s. After the neutral- 
ity stalemate, the capital had reason to be- 
lieve that no important foreign-policy de- 
cisions were likely until Congress met 
again in January. Still, two resolutions 
dealing with Japan awaited action in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. One, 
by Chairman Key Pittman, asked for an 
outright embargo; the other, by Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, sought abrogation of 
the 1911 treaty and a meeting of the Brus- 
sels conference to decide whether Tokyo 
had violated the Nine Power Pact. 

Last week, the committee debated the 
Vandenberg resolution, which for legal rea- 
sons must supersede the Pittman motion. 
Taking a sudden interest, Administration 
leaders plumped for action. This was final- 
ly deferred and President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull decided to 
take the reins in their own hands. They 
were reported to have felt that delay might 
indicate to Tokyo either a timidity by the 
United States or a division between the 


government’s executive and _ legislative 
branches. 
Provocation 


They had every right to such a convic- 
tion. At the first of the week reports of 
increasing American-Japanese incidents in 
China caused Hull to express public con- 
cern. As he spoke, dispatches told of a 
Japanese assault on an American naval 
officer at Hankow. The next day, as Brit- 
ain bowed to Tokyo’s demand for recogni- 
tion of her “special requirements” in China, 
Japan closed the Pearl River at Canton, 
where the United States has heavy invest- 
ments and trade interests. On top of this 
came news that two Americans were 
slapped at Peiping. 

The Senate failing to act, Hull saw the 
President, and at 5 p.m. had Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Francis B. Sayre hand Jap- 
anese Chargé d’Affaires Yakichiro Suma 
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a 180-word note announcing the sudden 
treaty abrogation. 

Word of the sensational step crowded all 
other Washington news for headlines. 
Over Capitol Hill almost universal approv- 
al echoed. By grasping the situation from 
the Senate’s hands the Administration had 
evened scores for the neutrality letdown. 
And Washington agreed the “Judge,” as 
Hull’s friends affectionately call him, was 
the man for the job. The white-haired 
Tennessean has frequently reiterated that 
the way to international harmony is 
through reduction of trade barriers. To this 
end he has pushed through reciprocal-trade 
pacts with 21 nations. He has urged hemi- 
spherical solidarity through the good 
neighbor” policy. He has framed countless 
masterly notes to Fiihrer Adolf Hitler and 
other European leaders; in the Far East 
his policy has been strict adherence to the 
Nine Power Treaty of 1922 guaranteeing 
the Open Door in China. 

The Secretary. of State’s crisp note to 
Japan brought jubilation to Senator Pitt- 
man, who interpreted it as a warning to 
Japan that the United States did not in- 
tend to retreat from a policy of maintain- 
ing its rights in the Orient. He said the 
Senate would be asked to act on his em- 
bargo resolution in January. 

Following up the government’s drastic 
step, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. announced that he would 
investigate subsidized Japanese imports 
with a view to slappirg the countervailing 
(penalty) duties on them. 

Lulled into believing that Britain was 
the only thorn in their side, Japanese of all 
ranks groped uneasily for the truth. As 
police guarded the United States Embassy, 
anti-American posters appeared in the 
streets proclaiming: “Britain, America, and 
Russia are our common enemies.” The 
militant Kokumin was the only newspaper 
to couple the abrogation notice with the 
Tientsin imbroglio. But fears that such an 
understanding existed between Washing- 
ton and Whitehall proved unfounded. 
While Whitehall was reported to have 
“well understood” the American attitude, 
Hull’s precipitate action came as a surprise 
in London. An immediate effect was an in- 
direct warning that Britain might follow 
America’s course. 





Significance 


To far-seeing Far Eastern political ex- 
perts, the real surprise in the American 
démarche was that it had been delayed so 
long. Conditions in the Orient vis-a-vis the 
Western powers have vastly changed since 
the late Philander C. Knox signed the 1911 
pact. America’s relations have gone from 
bad to worse in recent years. Since the 
Manchurian incident of 1932, which started 
Japan on her career of conquest, the State 
Department has endlessly and futilely pro- 
tested against persistent treaty violations. 

The Hull démarche certainly had the 
effect of presenting a united Anglo-Amer- 
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Cassel in The Brooklyn Eagle 


ican front at a time when London desper- 
ately needed assistance—not only in her 
negotiations with Japan, but in those with 
Soviet Russia, which have been hampered 
in part by Stalin’s anxiety to ascertain 
what support he might expect in Asia in 
return for adhering to the European “peace 
front.” 

Now the question that inevitably arises 
in the mind of the average American is: 
will Japan retaliate? Military men are con- 
stantly aware of the possibility of a raid 
on the Philippines or the Dutch East In- 
dies. But it is doubtful if even the Japanese 
military’s passion for face-saving could 
drive the nation to such an extremity. 
Moreover, the rank and file of Japanese 
have a genuine and deep-seated regard for 
the United States. This country buys 85 
per cent of the Nippon silk output, and 
Japan needs American cotton. Given six 
months in which to cast the die, wiser 
counsels undoubtedly will prevail in Tokyo. 
The immediate danger is that irresponsible 
elements might create an impasse by re- 
peating the Panay mistake. 





Sayre for McNutt 


Nine months ago, noting High Commis- 
sioner (now Federal Security Administra- 
tor) Paul V. McNutt’s desire to return 
from the Philippine Islands and re-inflate 
his Presidential boom, Washington news- 
paper men made a prophecy out of a fore- 
gone conclusion: that Francis B. Sayre, 
Assistant Secretary of State, would get the 
job as soon as McNutt shucked it off. 

Last week, the blond, 54-year-old ex- 
son-in-law of Woodrow Wilson inherited 
the $18,000-a-year post. In Manila, Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon said: “No better ap- 
pointment could have been made.” Sayre’s 
boost is a reward for six years of outstand- 
ing service in the State Department, where 
he was not only head of the Hull system of 
reciprocal-trade agreements but also chair- 
man of the Interdepartmental Committee 
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on Philippine Affairs since 1934. In the 
latter post, he was instrumental in devising 
a measure to stretch tariff arrangement, 
from the date of Philippine independenc 
(July 4, 1946) to 1960, which has beey 
passed by the Senate and is expected he. 
fore the House this week. 





‘Ditch’s’ Birthday 
Panama Canal Will Celebrate 
25th Anniversary August 15 


The 50-mile, $541,000,000 “ditch” that 
is the Panama Canal has collected $450, 
000,000 in tolls since it was opened on 
Aug. 15, 1914. More than 100,000 ships 
have traversed its sinuous route through 
the isthmian jungles. Among them were 
the Empress of Britain, which paid a toll 
of $18,985, and the largest customer of all, 
the British battle cruiser Hood, which 
shelled out $22,400.* 

Last week, the Republic of Panama as 
well as the Canal Zone prepared to cele- 
brate on Aug. 15 the 25th anniversary of 
the “Ditch’s” inauguration, but plans 
momentarily divided interest with events 
in Washington which will have a vital 
bearing on the great waterway’s next quar- 
ter century of life. 

Yellowing in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee files are 25 unratified 
treaties and conventions. One, a treaty 
with the Republic of Panama designed to 
replace the outmoded agreement of 1903, 
had lain there since 1936. Last week, by a 
vote of 64 to 15, the Senate passed this 
pact, giving Panama the right to collect 
$430,000 annual rental (instead of the 
original $250,000) for the Canal transit 
rights and to be consulted “as soon as pos- 
sible” in case of emergency. In addition, 
the republic may now build an isthmian 
highway. 

At the same time the War Department 
allotted $21,324,000 to build a new air base 
and to bolster the force of 13,000 officers 
and men already stationed in the Zone. 
This group includes two regiments of coast 
artillery, two regiments of infantry and a 
secret concentration of aircraft. The Navy 
has posted 45 planes, two tenders, and six 
submarines at the Canal. Encouraged by 
the strong defense mood, Sen. Ernest H. 
Lundeen of Minnesota offered five resolu- 
tions requesting power for the President to 
purchase more than 50 islands within a 
1,500-mile radius of the Canal for advance 
bases. 

To Panamanians and Canal Zone resi- 
dents there was little question that the 
old “ditch” is growing yearly in importance 
as the hub of the United States hemi 





*Best year in the Canal’s history was 1929, 
when 6,289 ships passed through. Experts est! 
mate that by 1960 this will have jumped to 
8,000 vessels yearly. 
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Harris & Ewing : ; . : Wide World 
Culebra Cut a quarter century ago ... today the Panama Canal’s deepest gash is a placid lagoon 
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Severin Photos—Black Star 


Fat steel lock gates make miniature lakes through which mechanical ‘mules’ drag the Canal’s customers 
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spheric policy. On Aug. 15 thousands of 
them will line the lush banks of the mam- 
moth cut and cheer the reenactment of the 
first journey through the locks in 1914. 





Floating Faro 
California Thrill Seekers 
Go Down to the Sea in Chips 


Ten years ago, Tony Cornero Stralla 
peeled $150,000 off his roll and bought a 
52-year-old British-built steel collier. Then 
the onetime ace rum runner of the Cali- 
fornia coast laid $250,000 more on the line 
to refit the ancient vessel with every 
known gambling device and went into 
business with a floating casino. 

Double-anchored just outside the 3-mile 
limit off Santa Monica, the Rex did a 
roaring business until a year ago, when city 
officials staged a series of raids. Stralla 
promptly appealed to the law, and the 
Court of Appeals ruled that his seagoing 
gambling house was outside state juris- 
diction. Encouraged by the decision, an- 
other ship, the Texas, dropped anchor in 
the same waters and two more, the Tango 
and Showboat, took up posts off Long 
Beach. 

Last week, however, it seemed that the 
West Coast gambling fleet was about to 
cruise into hotter waters than those of the 
tepid Pacific. Rep. Emanuel Celler of New 
York, acting chairman of a House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee, sponsored a measure 
requested by Attorney General Frank 
Murphy to make it illegal to turn any 
craft—legitimate pleasure boats excepted 
—of American registry into a gambling 
ship “within admiralty limits.” 

Meanwhile, after a two-day conference 
between the California State Attorney 
General, Earl Warren, and Sheriff Eugene 
Biscailuz and District Attorney Buron 
Fitts, Los Angeles vice squad officers 
warned operators of all ships to close 
within 48 hours or “be abated as nuisances 
and law violators.” 

Stralla’s representatives aboard the Rex 
—which reputedly clears $75,000 a week— 
said: “Our attorneys advised us previous 
to the purchase and construction . . . that 
operation was legal. We intend to continue 
... until the courts might rule against us.” 
And in Washington, Murphy hinted that 
“large interests” were attempting to block 
passage of the Celler Bill. 

Though the Department of Justice re- 
fused to name the opposition, Rep. Lee E. 
Geyer of California announced that he was 
against it because there existed a “war 
between onshore and offshore gamblers” 
that should be investigated before any en- 
actment of law. He added that the C.I.0. 
Committee of Maritime Unions had pro- 
tested against the bill, claiming that it 
would throw 1,000 men out of work and kill 
an aggregate monthly pay roll of $150,000. 


Wide World 
Nelson McMoarn found Fendler 


Scout Saga 


A khaki parade of barelegged Boy 
Scouts wound through the streets of Au- 
gusta, Maine, last week, cheering and 
shouting. At their head marched a 12- 
year-old boy, Donald Fendler of Rye, 
N.Y., smiling at the crowds but still 
shaky in the knees. 

The celebration was in honor of his 
eight-day sojourn in the woods of 5,200- 
foot Mount Katahdin, where the lost boy 
kept himself alive on berries and puddled 
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water and slept in a burlap sack. For more 
than a week searching parties thrashed 
the underbrush, then gave him up fm 
dead. But on the ninth day, Nelson Me. 
Moarn, owner of a sporting camp 35 miles 
from where the young second-class Scout 
had vanished, found the naked, bruised 
youngster and took him to his search. 
exhausted father in a Bangor hospital, 





Enchanted Isle 


Puerto Rico Shows Its Wares 
at the New York World’s Fair 


At the height of the Spanish-American 
War, July 25, 1898, United States troops 
under Gen. Nelson A. Miles landed op 
Puerto Rico, and soon after the Treaty of 
Paris gave Uncle Sam legal title to the nar- 
row strip, 100 miles long by 35 miles wide. 
lying 963 miles off Key West, Fla. Last 
week the 41st anniversary of Miles’ land- 
ing was celebrated by 1,000 islanders dur- 
ing Puerto Rico Day at the New York 
World’s Fair, where the most gazed-at 
personages were Beekman Winthrop and 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, past Governors 
General; Blanton Winship, who has been 
the island’s administrator for the past six 
years, and Rear Admiral William D. 
Leahy, who will succeed him next month. 

Winship evoked cheers with his warning 
that Puerto Rico’s widespread unemploy- 
ment cannot be eliminated without a re- 
vision of the State Department’s recipro- 
cal-trade treaties and a larger island sugar 
quota than this year’s, which restricted 
growers to an 845,000-ton quota, whereas 
they can easily produce 1,500,000 tons. 
The retiring Governor General further 
emphasized that Puerto Rico is one of this 
country’s best customers, buying more 
rice and shoe leather than all foreign na- 
tions combined. For the fiscal year 1937- 
38, 90 per cent of the island’s imports— 
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San Juan from the air: the island capital of an island possession 
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Puerto Rico Governors: Winship, Leahy, Winthrop, and Roosevelt 


amounting to $93,314,7838—came from the 
United States, while 97 per cent of her 
exports landed here. 

In Washington three days later, Admiral 
William D. Leahy called at the White 
House to receive his final instructions from 
President Roosevelt and announced that 
he would sail for San Juan Sept. 6. As a 
bon-voyage gift, Mr. Roosevelt pinned on 
the Chief of Naval Operations a Distin- 
guished Service Medal for the “present 
high state of readiness and efficiency of the 
United States Fleet.” 

When he moves into the Governor’s of- 
ficial residence—La Fortaleza, which was 
built by Spaniards in 1538 and which the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration may renovate for him at a cost 
of $500,000—Leahy will find the 1,723,- 
534 islanders eager for an economic new 
deal. 

In their gamble for prosperity, Puerto 
Rican leaders feel that they hold three 
trump cards. The first is the action of the 
Federal government in making Puerto 
Rico into a new Army department as a 
keystone of Caribbean defense, entailing 
island expenditures of some $30,000,000 
(Newsweek, July 10). The second trump 
i3 a campaign by the Puerto Rico Depart- 
“cnt of Agriculture and Commerce to en- 
tice United States manufacturers to estab- 
lish factories on the island. As inducements, 
Puerto Ricans stress that they have an 
abundance cf labor and that the island 
is a logical distribution point for American 
goods shipped to the West Indies and South 
America. San Juan port has modern fa- 
cilities for deep-craft vessels. The th'rd 
card, tourism, has proved itself a s.1¢- 
cess. With a fund of $221,000 raisod by 
a salt tax, island officials began to 
plug Puerto Rico as “The Isle of Enchant- 
ment.” 

The results: in 1936-87 some 14,000 
tourists, spending an average of $15 a 
day, visited San Juan; in 1937-38 about 
*9,000 vacationists visited the island, 
and from July 1, 1938 to June 15, 1939, 


Puerto Rico became a play land for 44,609 
€xcursionists. 


Homing Toad 


The first hippety-hop toad tour began 
last week in San Francisco, Calif. An 
ancient, mottled hoptoad named Teddy 
was set free outside the Southern Pacific 
station on the railroad ties and given a 
push to the east. Teddy sprang phleg- 
matically into the air, his tag clanking be- 
hind him, and disappeared into the sun- 
rise. 

Dr. Fred H. Sidney, his scientific-minded 
sponsor, wants to prove that toads have 
homing instincts. He discovered Teddy 30 
years ago lapping up flies in his (the doc- 
tor’s) Boston garden. He tested him out 
on various jaunts, ranging from 1 mile to 
a Dallas, Texas, trip, all of which Teddy 
completed at the rate of 5 miles a day. 
Dr. Sidney expects him to come home 
from his transcontinental tour about Apr. 
1, 1941. 





Lost Colony 


In 1587, Sir Walter Raleigh dispatched 
to the New World a boatload of 121 men, 
women, and children under the leadership 
of John White. After a stormy voyage, the 
colonists landed on Roanoke Island in the 
coastal waters of North Carolina and 
built a stronghold where White’s daughter, 
Eleanor Dare, gave birth to the first Eng- 
lish child born in America and named her 
Virginia. Three years later, White re- 
turned from a trip to England for supplies 
and found no trace of the colony except 
the symbol “Cro” blazed on a tree, pre- 
sumably meaning Croatan, the home of 
Manteo, a friendly Indian chief. From 
then until now, the fate of the Lost Col- 
ony has remained one of the most per- 
sistent and fascinating mysteries in Amer- 
ican history. 

Two years ago the veil was partially 
lifted. Dr. Haywood J. Pearce, president of 
Brenau College at Gainesville, Ga., and his 
son, Dr. Haywood J. Pearce Jr., professor 
of history at Emory University, Atlanta, 
announced that a tourist had turned over 


to them a piece of carved quartz which 
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had been found near the Chowan River in 
North Carolina, some 50 miles from Roa- 
noke Island. One side of the stone bore the 
inscription: “Ananias Dare & Virginia 
Went Hence Unto Heaven 1591. Any Eng- 
lishman shew John White, Gov.” 

Last week, the father and son team 
threw more light on the mystery-shrouded 
fate of the colonists with a joint announce- 
ment that they had discovered the burial 
ground of 64 early settlers—probably the 
Lost Colonists. For evidence, they pro- 
duced thirteen newly discovered granite 
and sandstone slabs which had been found 
on a hill near Greenville, S.C. The slabs 
are dated 1589, 1590, 1591, bear the names 
of settlers which tally with lists that John 
White sent to Raleigh, and carry the 
laconic words: “Murthered bye salvage.” 

Meanwhile, “The Lost Colony,” a pag- 
eant commemorating the birth of Virginia 
Dare 352 years ago, is playing to huge au- 
diences in the village of Manteo on Roa- 
noke Island. Written by Paul Green, au- 
thor of “In Abraham’s Bosom” and 
“Johnny Johnson,” the spectacle in the 
past three seasons has been played over 
100 times for more than 200,000 tour- 
ists, and has transformed Manteo from a 
sleepy fishing village into a thriving resort 
center. 





Winner Take Nothing 


Seventy-year-old George Butterworth, re- 
tired Bloomfield, N.J., contractor, is will- 
ing to bet he’ll live to be 100. Last week he 
announced he had staked Nick Dennis, 
proprietor of the Hotel Dennis, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., a 30-year lease on a room that 
he would round out a century. “And at the 
end of the 30 years,” he grinned, “I'll toss 
Nick to see if 1 pay double or nothing.” 

The white-haired, jovial builder of 
homes visited Florida in 1929—it’s his 
favorite state out of the 46 he’s seen—and 
has been going there ever since. He wants 
to enjoy the climate as long as possible: 
“Nick says I'll never get my money’s 
worth. I figure that I'll take things easy 
and fool him.” 





Pony Penning 


On wind-swept Chincoteague, best 
known of a score of islands fringing Vir- 
ginia’s eastern shore, a herd of 500 wild 
ponies has frolicked in its pines and brush 
as long as the oldest of the 2,500 inhabi- 
tants can remember. No one really knows 
how the beasts got there. One legend is 
their ancestors swam from an offshore 
Spanish shipwreck in 1635; another holds 
that they are descendants of Spanish mus- 
tangs left in America by Ponce de Leon. 
Owned by the chief landholders of the 
island, the herd lives and breeds along the 
rugged seascapes year in and year out, 
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oblivious of man except for one brief day. 
Then, the natives mount their trained 
horses and plunge among the roving herd, 
stampeding choice specimens into a corral 
for auction. 

The event is the climax of a jamboree 
which Chincoteague’s Volunteer Fire De- 
partment stages annually. In recent years 
the Pony Penning, as it is called, has be- 
come one of America’s most picturesque 
attractions. Last week, visitors from such 
distant points as Oregon, Texas, and New 
England states trooped down to the 6,000- 
acre isle for one of its biggest roundups of 
ponies. Safely corralled before their eyes 
were 150 of the shaggy-maned animals, a 
bumper haul for the perspiring “cowboys.” 





1940 Merry-Go-Round 


While a weary and rebellious Congress 
struggled toward adjournment last week, 
politicians throughout the country made 
headlines: 


“In New York, Democratic Chairman 
James A. Farley and Republican Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton sailed on the S. S. 
Manhattan for European vacations, shook 
hands and grinned for camera men, but 
shed no light on the nation’s No. 1 political 
question: will President Roosevelt run 
again? In suite A41 of the liner, Farley, 
who had spent the week end at Hyde 
Park with the President, said: “It is futile 
for me or anyone else to talk of 1940 until 
the President has spoken.” Reporters 
hopped a few doors away to suite A53, 
where Hamilton assured them: “We'll win 
in 1940 with any candidate.” 


| In Manhattan, District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey planned to preview himself to 














Midwest Republican leaders the middle 


~. of August at his home town of Owosso, 


Mich., which he has not visited since he 
sprang to national fame two years ago. 


{ Throughout the country, Vice President 
John N. Garner’s boom (see page 16) 
boomed along, although Mayor Maury 
Maverick of San Antonio declared in New 
York that there was “not one damn bit of 
sentiment behind it.” 


€ In Celina, Tenn., where the Secretary of 
State practiced law as a young man, a 
Hull-for-President rally was suddenly 
called off at his request. 


€ In Washington, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana began to interest powerful 
Democratic party leaders, despite his 
recent letter to The Iowa Legionnaire in- 
sisting he was not a candidate. A group 
of anonymous Western senators was re- 
ported to be urging the tall Montanan 
to throw his hat in the ring. 


“In Indianapolis, the Indiana Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission got out 
a pamphlet which carried Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt’s photo- 
graph on the cover page with the caption: 
“Again, “The Boss’.” Beneath was a chart 
showing the chronological order of recent 
McNutt jobs, with a picture of the Na- 
tional Capitol over the date 1941. In the 
Senate, Sen. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, charged that the pam- 
phlet was wholly or partly financed by 
Federal funds administered by McNutt. 


{ North Attleboro, Mass., friends of Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr., House minority leader, 
launched a serious boom for their fellow 
townsman as an acceptable G.O.P. dark 
horse for thie 1940 race. 
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Farley and Hamilton were in the same boat 
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Congress Swan Song 


Lewis Blast at Garner Spy, 
Revolt Against the New Deal 


“The genesis of this campaign againg 
labor in the House of Representatives j, 
not hard to find. . . It runs across to the 
Senate and emanates from a labor-hgit. 
ing, poker-playing, whisky-drinking, eyj 
old man whose name is Garner.”* 

As John L. Lewis, portly C.1.0. chief 
exploded this denunciation of Vice Pres. 
dent John N. Garner one day last week at 
a House Labor Committee hearing on jp. 
vision of the Wage-Hour Law, he smote 
the table until the ashtrays rattled. Mem. 
bers of the House committee gasped. Spec. 
tators in the thronged hearing room half 
rose with surprise. Lewis’ hairy fist flew 
out at them. “Yes,” he shouted, “I make 
a personal attack on Mr. Garner .. , | 
say to Mr. Garner and I say to the peo- 
ple of the United States that he will never 
achieve the Presidency of this republic. . ” 

When the news rumbled across the Cap- 
itol, the House broke into a two-minute 
demonstration of disapproval. In the Sen- 
ate, only the restraining hand of Cactus 
Jack himself prevented counterattacks 
from the floor by friends. Cannily aware 
that John Lewis had unwittingly delivered 
a corking pro-Garner campaign speech, 
the Vice President limited his public re- 
action to a hearty chuckle. 

The incident had a prompt reverbera- 
tive effect on vital pending legislation. 
Lewis had gone to the House hearing to 
block attempts of employer groups to ex- 
empt workers from the minimum 25-cent- 
an-hour pay rate. The next day four bills 
were reported on the House floor with ex- 
emption provisions. Fast on the heels of 
these came Senate defeat of a rider to the 
Works Financing Bill which would have 
restored the prevailing wage rate to the 
WPA. But here the Lewis tirade had only 
a psychological influence; actually, Admin- 
istration leaders helped to quash the 
amendment because of a House threat to 
bury the spend-lend measure in committee 
if it arrived with the restored wage rate. 
But the Senate tossed one sop to the WPA, 
softening the arbitrary provisions in the 
recently passed relief law relating to the 
discharge of workers on rolls eighteen 
months, whereupon Administrator F. C. 
Harrington hastily revised the scheduled 
layoff of 650,000 men by Sept. 1. 

Fighting an obstinate economy bloc of 








*The Vice President, like a majority of his 
colleagues on Capitol Hill, indulges in an occa- 
sional game of poker, which used to be one of 
his chief pastimes. In company with the same 
majority, he also likes to take a drink. Uncom- 
monly robust at 70, he spends 99 per cent of 
his evenings at home, goes to bed at 9, gels 
to his office every morning (except Sunday) 
promptly at 7, is adored by his wife and greatly 
admired by the local clergyman in Uvalde, 
Texas. 
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The ‘personal attack’ of John L. Lewis gave . . 





conservative Democrats and Republicans, 
Sen. Alben W. Barkley, majority leader, 
strove to jam through the President’s new 
$2,490,000,000 lending program and the 
$800,000,000 supplementary slum-clear- 
ance funds. To ease the way, the Admin- 
istration earlier had thrown overboard the 
$407,000,000 Rivers and Harbors Bill, but 
this proved an ineffectual gesture. Under 
the bipartisan assault, once the program 
hit the floor for debate, the $500,000,000 
public-roads and tunnel-building bill was 
promptly cast out. Next to go was the 
$350,000,000 railroad equipment measure. 
Then $25,000,000 more from the Export- 
Import Bank measure. That, plus previous 
slices, pared the original $3,860,000,000 
priming project to $1,615,000,000, which 
amount the Senate finally voted, 52 to 28. 
For the first time in New Deal history, 
major items of appropriation sponsored by 
the President had been buried in their en- 
tirety. 

Administration supporters in the House 
were frankly dismayed, and 51 Democrats 
hastily drew up a petition for a caucus. 
After considerable party whip snapping, 
189 of the 258 Democratic representatives 
met and passed a resolution lauding the 
President’s “great social and economic 
program.” But they declined to endorse the 
imperiled Lending Bill, a House version of 
which was marking time in the Banking 
and Currency Committee. In fact, encour- 
aged by the Senate knife wielding, that 
committee proceeded to slash $850,000,000 
from its measure. 

Short tempered and weary, the House 
overwhelmingly passed the Alien Bill sub- 
mitted by Rep. Howard W. Smith of Vir- 
sila—a grab bag of nearly all of the 
strictest portions of 100 such measures 
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mustered at this session which would out- 
law advocating the overthrow of the Unit- 
ed States Government, the printing or pub- 
lishing of books or papers to that end, the 
defense of such acts, and membership in 
any organization fostering them. 

Blasted by critics for a provision which 
provides deportation of aliens who have at 
any time belonged to subversive organi- 
zations, the measure should patch existing 
law in such a way as to cover the Strecker 
case (Newsweek, Apr. 24), in which the 
Supreme Court barred deportation because 
the defendant was no longer a member of 
the Communist party, and has an equally 
important bearing on the Bridges case now 
being heard in San Francisco (NEWSWEEK, 
July 24). The moot question of its con- 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
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. Cactus Jack Garner his best pre-campaign boost 


stitutionality probably will be deferred un- 
til next year, as the Senate plans no action 
at this sitting. 

Significance 





Despite the fact that Lewis is not par- 
ticularly noted for political finesse, his 
blast at Garner surprised and dismayed 
his best friends. Few in Washington doubt 
that it will prove to be a boomerang. But 
for the imminence of adjournment, the 
outburst might have the effect of angering 
enough senators to place the Wage-Hour 
Law—indeed all the New Deal’s hard-won 
labor legislation—in jeopardy. Neverthe- 
less, Lewis did nothing to change the op- 
position of labor itself to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s candidacy or the opposition of 
Northern Negroes and New Dealers. 
Hence it is doubtful if the incident has 
enhanced Garner’s chances appreciably. 

The Congressional revolt against the 
Lending Bill simply means that the anti- 
Roosevelt legislators are gambling that the 
public is now keener for economy than for 
pump priming. When Congress meets 
again, either in January or in special ses- 
sion this fall, the mood may be different. 





Illinois Veto 


Although the Illinois constitution specifi- 
cally provides that the “General Assembly 
shall pass laws to prohibit the sale of lot- 
tery or gift enterprises tickets,” the legis- 
lature last month passed lottery bills to 
finance a Chicago slum-clearance program 
(Newsweek, July 10). Last week, Gov. 
Henry Horner vetoed the measures with 
the dictum: “A worthy cause cannot le- 
galize an illegal means.” 














Democracies’ hope: the Soviet Navy's cooperation with Britain .. . 
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Courting a Coy Russian Bear: 


Anglo-French Generals Try It 


Hopes for an Accord Rise 
as Staff Talks Open in Moscow; 
Baltic States Grow Uneasy 


In the early northern dawn on July 31, 
1914, booted soldiers in St. Petersburg 
hastily pasted placards on walls and trees. 
They proclaimed a general mobilization of 
the armies of the Czar—in effect, a declara- 
tion of war by the Russian Empire against 
the German Empire. This week in London, 
on the 25th anniversary of Russia’s World 
War mobilization, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain announced to an expectant 








House of Commons that Britain and 
France would dispatch missions of military, 
naval and air officers to Moscow for con- 
sultations with the Russian General Staff 

a notification that the army of Soviet 
Russia may some day be mustered against 
Nazi Germany. 


*Trust’ 


Last April, Britain opened what has since 
turned out to be one of the longest and 
most tortuous series of negotiations on 
record—talks looking to a military alliance 
with Russia. France soon joined the con- 
versations, as its 1936 pact with the Soviet 
became almost valueless when Moscow was 
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cold-shouldered out of the Munich con- 
ference. 

The British started the negotiations on 
an almost plaintive note. All they wanted 
were Russian arms, munitions, and planes 
for their new allies, Poland and Rumania. 
which they patently couldn’t supply them- 
selves. The Soviets, deeply suspicious of 
a revival of the appeasement policy, played 
a subtle Asiatic game. The more terms the 
British to, the higher Moscow 
raised the ante. 


agreed 


First, Russia only wanted a rigid guar- 
antee of its own frontiers. Then it upped 
this to a guarantee of contiguous states 
which the Germans might strike—Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. All 
these the British bowed to as Hitler’s 
campaign against Danzig got under way. 
But when the Soviet Premier, Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff demanded immediate staff talks 
as a guarantee of British good faith, 
London balked. And when he added to 


... the Red army’s aid for France and Poland 
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these a demand that the Baltic states be 
guaranteed against “internal aggression” 
—such as a Nazi coup—Whitehall almost 
openly despaired of ever reaching an 

ment. 

ll last week in London an under- 
current of optimism suddenly arose— 
after significantly originating in Paris— 
that an agreement with Russia was im- 
minent. On Monday in the House of 
Commons Neville Chamberlain gave out 
the glad news. This week Britain will 
dispatch a military mission to Moscow 
composed of Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Reginald Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett- 
Ernle-Erle-Drax, commander of the Ply- 
mouth base (and holder of a Czarist 
decoration); Gen. Thomas G. Heywood, 
and Air Marshal Sir Charles Burnett. It 
will be accompanied by a similar French 
group headed by Gen. Joseph Doumenc, 
Supreme War Council member. 

The measure of the concession that 
Britain had made was shown when Cham- 
berlain earnestly told the M.P.’s: “We are 
surely showing a great amount of trust . .. 
when we agree to send soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen to Russia . . . before we have 
assurance that we shall yet be able to 
come to agreement on political matters.” 
And he admitted that Britain and the 
Soviet had not reached an understanding 
on internal aggression because London 
was “extremely anxious not to appear 
desirous of encroaching on the independ- 
ence of other states” and Moscow’s plan 
“appears to carry that precise significance.” 

The day before, Premier Aimo Cajander 
of Finland bitterly attacked the Russian 
plan and Foreign Minister Rickard Sand- 
ler of Sweden angrily cried: “Why should 
a third country . . . receive such one-sided 
protection against its own openly declared 
wish?” 
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Significance 


After the signing of the 1936 Franco- 
Russian alliance, Paris turned down Mos- 
cow’s request for staff talks. And until 
last week British officials displayed much 
the same attitude as France did then—a 
deep-rooted distrust of the Soviet, doubt 
as to the quality of its army, and a fear 
of close ties with Moscow. Chamberlain 
was obliged to overcome these psycho- 
logical hazards for three reasons: (1) the 
public and parliamentary demands for a 
Soviet pact, (2) pressure by the French 
General Staff, (3) the realization that 
Soviet aid was vital to Poland. 

In any case, the staff talks do not mean 
that Britain will immediately sign an 
agreement. But they accomplish the next 
best thing. During the approaching “dan- 
ger period” the potential allies will be in 
military consultation. And any sudden 
German move would probably make them 
actual allies—whether, as Britain fears, it 

agaist Danzig and Poland or, as 


Russia suspects, a coup in one of the 
Baltic states. 
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Impasse in Asia 


British Stiffen Their Stand 
After U.S. Drops Tokyo Pact 


Two weeks ago, weary British officials 
behind the barricades at Tientsin, busi- 
nessmen throughout North China, and 
missionaries in remote interior towns 
sighed with relief as they heard news from 
Tokyo: London had just signed an agree- 
ment recognizing Japan’s “special posi- 
tion” in China. At a heavy cost in prestige, 
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Even at Tientsin—chief subject of the 
present Anglo-Japanese negotiations—the 
situation grew worse. There, the military 
authorities bluntly accused Britons of 
“flagrant double diplomacy” because, at 
the Tokyo conference, Britain refused to 
surrender to Japan the $3,888,000 silver 
reserve stored by the Chinese Government 
in British and French Concession banks. 

But Britain nonetheless stiffened its at- 
titude at Tokyo—where there were demon- 
strations outside the British Embassy like 
the one that preceded the agreement— 
after Washington’s denunciation of its 





International 


Hands out to Germany: Admiral Baron Mineo Osumi 


Britain considered that it had ended the 
Japanese Army’s anti-British campaign. 

Last week, however, the Japanese only 
harried Britons all the more. At Shanghai 
on July 29, four Seaforth Highlanders, re- 
pairing wire barricades around the Inter- 
national Settlement, drove a military truck 
into the Japanese zone, thinking they were 
in British territory. Immediately, the Jap- 
anese seized the men and held them two 
and a half hours. During the excitement 
200 Nipponese troops hastily pushed their 
barricades 50 feet into neutral no man’s 
land. “We are merely expanding our ter- 
ritory,” their commander explained. 

Three days earlier, the Japanese had 
closed the Canton River for a fortnight, 
blocking all shipping between Canton and 
Hong Kong: Peiping was plastered with 
thousands of posters proclaiming: “The 
spirited people of the yellow race will not 
be the slaves of England!” In Tsinan, the 
Anti-British Committee warned Britons to 
flee before Aug. 10 and added: “If you 
wish to continue assisting Chiang Kai- 
shek, proceed immediately to West China.” 
And at Tsangchow, 50 miles south of 
Peiping, still another anti-British com- 
mittee issue an “official” order expelling all 
British missionaries. 


treaty with Japan (see page 11). And on 
Monday Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons he was giving 
“careful consideration” to the possibility 
of following the United States’ example by 
abrogating the 1911 Anglo-Japanese trade 
pact. 

Meanwhile, Germany and Japan initialed 
an agreement to revise and extend their 
existing commercial treaty—although the 
balance of trade is heavily in favor of Ger- 
many. A Japanese mission, headed by Gen. 
Count Juichi Terauchi, former War Minis- 
ter, and including Admiral Baron Mineo 
Osumi, former Navy Minister, started for 
Italy and Germany. Next month they will 
attend the great Nazi rally at Nuremberg 
as the Fiihrer’s guests. 





Significance 


Japan’s moves may be translated as its 
own forceful interpretation of the ambigu- 
ous agreement with Britain. By continua- 
tion of the anti-British boycott and by spe- 
cific action against the concessions, Tokyo 
made it clear that recognition of the army’s 
“special position” means a definite subjec- 
tion of the concessions to Japanese author- 
ity. Britain’s belated stiffening in the face 
of these demands seemed largely inspired 
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by the American trade-treaty denunciation 
and the hope that the two nations might 
resume parallel measures in defending the 
concessions against Japan. 





Stake in China 


The White Man Clings Grimly 
to a Foothold Japan Resents 


The history of China (area, 2,903,457 
square miles) for the last century might 
be told largely in terms of the story of 
five pinpricks on the map, the foreign 
concessions at Canton, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hankow, and Amoy (total area, 20 square 
miles—as if the history of the United 
States (area, 3,738,395 square miles) could 
be related in terms of the rise of Manhat- 
tan Island (area, 22 square miles) . 

In each successive war and _ revolu- 
tion the concessions have become the 
centers around which the conflict revolved. 
For the past two months, the threats of 
the Japanese Army have again catapulted 
them into the headlines. And last week’s 
increasing tension made it seem likely that 
the concessions, founded in violence, would 
cap their history with a final violent chap- 
ter—Japan’s showdown with the Western 
powers. 


Canton: British traders of the East 
India Co. first reached Canton—for centu- 
ries China’s only connection with the 
West—in 1684. The “factories” (trading 
houses) grew rapidly and then, in the 
early nineteenth century, boomed because 
of the heavy opium imports. When Chinese 
authorities clamped down in an effort 
to stop them, Britain declared war and 
in a year defeated China. The peace treaty 
of Nanking opened Canton and four other 
Chinese ports to European traders and 
marked the beginning of modern Chinese 
history. 

But in 1856 tension flared into war, and 
this time the French and British troops oc- 
cupied the city, which they refused to 
evacuate until 1861, when the Chinese 
leased to them in perpetuity a sandbar in 
the Pearl River. 

The foreigners called their 71-acre island 
Shameen, filled it with gardens and Vic- 
torian buildings, and restricted the Chinese 
population to 1,374—as compared with 
907 foreigners. In 1925 Chinese resentment 
against this arrangement, fanned by the 
Canton-born revolution, boiled over in a 
great demonstration which ended in a gun 
battle with French and British marines. 
As a result, the Chinese clamped down a 
fifteen-month blockade of the settlement. 
Since last October Shameen has suffered 
an unofficial and potentially more dan- 
gerous blockade: when the Japanese 
captured Canton, they immediately en- 
forced restrictions that dried up the 
island’s trade 
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SuHancHat: The treaty of Nanking 
opened Shanghai—then merely a walled 
town on the mud flats of the Whangpoo 
River—to foreign trade, and three years 
later the British were given a special area. 
Then France wrested a concession of its 
own from the Chinese. These two settle- 
ments gradually grew into the 5,500-acre 
International Settlement and the 2,500- 
acre adjacent French Concession—and the 
center of Chinese trade, banking, and 
manufacturing, with a combined popula- 
tion of 1,575,000 Chinese and 52,000 
foreigners, including 3,285 Americans. 

Shanghai’s prosperity came from the 
security it provided business, and _ its 
biggest problem has been to insure this by 
remaining neutral in Far Eastern con- 
flicts. In the 1894-95 Sino-Japanese war, 
the British Fleet guaranteed this. 

But in 1932, when the Japanese fought 
a small war with the Chinese in adjacent 
Chapei, this neutrality was _ severely 
strained. Yet even in the great battle two 
years ago, when the Japanese drove Chiang 
Kai-shek from Shanghai, the international 
areas were never actually invaded—al- 
though they were frequently bombed. 
Since then, however, the Japanese have 
progressively encroached on the Settle- 
ment, and five months ago demanded a 
much greater share in the international 
government. But so far they have made 
no serious military threats, for the presence 


of British troops and American marine; 
make action against the Settlement dap. 
gerous. 


Hanxow: The only concessions not op 
or near the seacoast are those in Hankow 
600 miles up the Yangtze. The British 4 
tained their leasehold in 1861, and jot 
until 1896 did France and Japan get cop. 
cessions. But Britain was also the first to 
retreat. A nationalist mob overran the area 
in 1927, and London later agreed to accept 
a joint Chinese-British government for the 
concession. And when the Japanese cap- 
tured the city last year they simply took 
over the concession. At the same time 
they established—and still maintain—a 
blockade of the 60-acre French Concession, 
although in the hope of receiving favorable 
treatment the French and British had pre. 
vented the retreating Chinese from blovw- 
ing up the 3l-acre Japanese Concession. 


Amoy: The least known and least im- 
portant of the foreign settlements was or- 
ganized on the model of Shanghai in 1903, 
Some 250 foreigners—including Americans 
—trule 40,000 Chinese on a 114-square-mile 
island of Ku-lang Su in Amoy harbor. Last 
May Japan landed marines there and de- 
manded a greater share in the government 
—obviously a test case in preparation for 
action against Shanghai. France, Britain, 
and the United States landed equivalent 
forces and turned down the Japanese. 
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Chinese trouble spots: foreign concessions occupy 12,781 acres 
in Japanese-held territory (black shading) 
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Yagiie, rebel general... 


Tokyo quietly let Ku-lang Su drop out of 
the headlines. 


Tients1n: Britain and France first ob- 
tained concessions in Tientsin in 1861, fol- 
lowed by other powers. Except for a 27-day 
siege during the Boxer Rebellion, the con- 
cessions prospered untroubled and became 
the second largest European settlement in 
China—15,485 foreigners and 145,567 Chi- 
nese in the areas controlled by the British, 
French, Italians, and Japanese. 

Then, two years ago, Tientsin began to 
reap its share of violence. The opening bat- 
tles of the new Sino-Japanese war were 
fought in its streets, and the Japanese vic- 
tory brought in its wake the severest trade 
restrictions in China. Nine months ago 
this was reinforced by a blockade of the 
French and British Concessions. And last 
June by its tactics against the British, 
the Japanese Army made Tientsin the first 
serious test case for action designed ulti- 
mately to drive foreigners from the Far 
East. 





Spanish Dilemma 
Monarchist-Falangist Split 


Weakens Franco’s New State 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco has 
never met his wartime allies, Hitler and 
Mussolini. But his ambitious young broth- 
er-in-law, Ramon Serrano Sufier, 37-year- 
old Spanish Interior Minister and leader 
of the blue-shirted Fascist Falangists, 
knows and admires both dictators—he was 
the Fiihrer’s guest of honor at the 1937 
Nuremberg Nazi congress and saw the 
Duce in June when he accompanied return- 
ing Italian “volunteers” to Rome. 

Last week Serrano Suifier’s enthusiasm 
for totalitarianism gave Franco’s Spain its 
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first real peacetime crisis. Officially, Madrid 
would admit nothing. But in Paris and at 
Hendaye on the Spanish border, corre- 
spondents pieced the story together. First, 
the Interior Minister had apparently sold 
the Generalissimo the idea of a strictly 
Fascist regime, with new and closer ties to 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy—and 
with Serrano Sufier as premier. 





European 


... Serrano Suner, Fascist 


But Franco underestimated the fighting 
spirit of the blunt old-guard army leaders 
—monarchists in principle and bitter op- 
ponents of the new Fascist politicians in 
practice. A fortnight ago, two of the most 
prominent generals, Gonzalo Queipo de 
Llano and Juan Yagiie, burst out with 
veiled denunciation of the Fascists. In- 
stead, they demanded rule by a military 
directorate. They were mysteriously re- 
moved from their commands. 

Last week others joined the rebels. In 
Lisbon, Gen. Miguel Aranda, returning 
from a visit to Germany, gave an inter- 
view demanding economic freedom for 
Spain and the reestablishment of friendly 
relations with the democracies. And Gen. 
José Solchaga was reported ousted as 
Galician commander. 

The generals brought their complaints to 
the Generalissimo in person at Burgos. As 
a result, Franco pigeonholed his brother- 
in-law’s promotion to Premier. Then, 
through the rigid censorship, came ru- 
mors that he tried to placate his old com- 
panions-in-arms by promising them restora- 
tion and had sent the Duke of Maura to 
Lausanne, Switzerland, to negotiate with 
ex-King Alfonso. 





Significance 

For nearly three years, Franco was able 
to keep the rival factions on his side united 
during their struggle against a common 
enemy. Once the war ended, however, that 
unity cracked, and for the past four months 











the breach has steadily widened. On the 
one hand, the Fascists want to build up a 
Spanish state on strictly totalitarian lines 
and join in a military alliance with the axis 
powers. On the other hand, the conserva- 
tives want to retain as much of the old 
prewar system as is feasible. In addition, 
they still resent the swaggering behavior of 
Italian legionnaires during the war and 
oppose tying Spain to the tail of the axis. 
Franco himself is neatly poised between 
the two factions. By birth and training he 
belongs to the conservative upper classes; 
by his marriage link with Serrano Suiier 
he has connections with the proletarian 
Falange. As Europe’s most enigmatic dic- 
tator, his chief job has been to maintain a 
nice balance between the Fascists and the 
conservatives. Pressure from the Falange 
and protests from the generals last week 
apparently put him in a spot. But there 
seemed to be one way of satisfying both 
sides: establishment of a monarchy with a 
Fascist government, on the model of Italy. 





Guinea Pig Haldane 


J. B. S. Haldane, professor of biometry 
at the University of London and author of 
a book on air-raid precautions, offered him- 
self to the British Government last week. 
He proposed that explosives be set off near 
an air-raid shelter in which he would sit 
and measure the effects with instruments. 

Sir John Anderson, Minister of Civil 
Defense, declined the offer of a human 
guinea pig and announced that the gov- 
ernment would continue to use goats for 
its tests. 

The previous week, however, Haldane 
did get a chance to experiment on himself. 
In an attempt to duplicate the conditions 
under which the 99 men in the submarine 
Thetis died last June, he was sealed for 
fourteen and a half hours in an air-tight 
chamber containing 5.7 per cent carbon 
dioxide. As he emerged, he donned a Davis 
“lung,” the breathing apparatus used by 
the four men who escaped from the 
Thetis. He was immediately seized by 
“vomiting and a violent headache,” and 
tore the lung off. 

But he didn’t believe the Thetis victims 
suffered much from asphyxiation: “The 
last sensations of the doomed men would 
be akin to the feeling after strenuous phys- 
ical exertion . . . The sensation of panting 
is very definitely unpleasant .. . but it 
could not be called torture.” 





Ransom in Palestine 


On the morning of July 19, Jacob H. 
Goldner and his son, Gerould R. Goldner 
—both Ohio ministers in Palestine for an 
eleven-week tour—mounted their rented 
donkeys at the Greek Monastery of 
MarSabba and set out for Jerusalem. For 
45 minutes they jogged quietly along in 
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the hot Palestine sun. Then suddenly 
eleven Bedouins leaped from behind rocks 
and hustled the Americans off to a cave. 
There the captors agreed to release the 67- 
year-old father and hold the son for a ran- 
som of $5,000. 

Jacob Goldner staggered into the Jeru- 
salem Y.M.C.A., got a quiet search under 
way—and solemnly warned the British au- 
thorities not to help him. Arab friends at- 
tempted to make contact with the gang, 
and a woman, who claimed knowledge of 
their hide-out, mysteriously disappeared. 

Then, on July 25, a Bedouin tribesman 
slipped into Bethlehem with a message 
from the young clergyman: “I am O.K.” 
Intermediaries quickly carried it to Jeru- 
salem and returned with 5,000 silver pias- 
tres ($2,500)—the amount to which they 
had whittled down the original demand. 

The next afternoon, District Commis- 
sioner Edward Keith-Roach found Gold- 
ner on a donkey on the Bethlehem-Jeru- 
salem road. He rushed the bedraggled, 
emaciated young man to Jerusalem. De- 
spite exhaustion, stomach ulcers, and 
sheep-tick bites, he poured out his story 
of a week in a dry well: “They treated 
me fine, but there was once or twice when 
I thought the end was near. Afterwards, we 
solemnly kissed each other on both cheeks, 
shook hands, and swore everlasting friend- 
ship.” 





The I.R.A. Again 


London Greets New Bombings 
With Raid on Irish Suspects 


Every year before the King opens 
Britain’s Parliament, Beefeaters in Tudor 
uniforms tramp through the ancient cel- 
lars, poking into corners with their pike- 
staffs—a ritual carried out annually since 
Guy Fawkes’ plot to blow up James I in 
1605. Last week, plain London bobbies 
and Scotland Yard men made an uncere- 
monious, brick-by-brick inspection of the 
cellars as Parliament sat. 


Terror 

Overhead, in the House of Commons, 
Home Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare warned 
of an Irish Republican Army plot to de- 
stroy the Houses of Parliament as part of 
its current war of terrorism. M.P.’s only 
laughed. Hoare immediately delved into 
his dispatch box and pulled out a photo- 
static copy of the I.R.A. “S” plan which 
he solemnly characterized as “the kind of 
plan that might be worked out by a gen- 
eral staff.” Besides Parliament, the chief 
objectives were communications, muni- 
tions dumps, factories, and airdromes. 
Furthermore, the Home Secretary claimed 
that the government had “reliable infor- 
mation” that the terrorists were “actively 
stimulated by foreign organizations”— 
presumably the Nazis. 





Then Hoare demanded approval of a 
drastic bill to permit authorities to search 
immigrants in Britain, suspected of ter- 
rorism, and bar and deport them without 
trial. Laborites immediately assailed this 
unprecedented extension of police power 
as unconstitutional. Two days later, how- 
ever, the I.R.A. itself smashed all oppo- 
sition to the bill. In the dingy old King’s 
Cross Station a bomb in a suitcase left in 
the checkroom—a favorite I.R.A. trick— 
blew up, killing one person, injuring fifteen, 
and disrobing two women by the force of 
the blast. 

Police hurried to all stations and 
searched for other bombs. In spite of that 
precaution, less than eight hours later an- 
other bomb exploded in the checkroom at 
Victoria Station, terminus for Continental 
boat trains in the fashionable West End, 
injuring five persons. 

News of the first bombing reached the 
House of Commons during further debate 
on the terrorism bill, and angry M.P.’s 
cried: “Stop the talk and pass the bill!” 
Laborites hastily withdrew their oppo- 
sition. The bill was immediately rushed 
through the House, put through the House 
of Lords with equal speed and within 24 
hours was given royal approval. 
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International 


Wanted: Sean Russell, I.R.A. 





Next day Scotland Yard struck. Orders 
were flashed to radio patrol cars, and in an 
hour the first ten suspects had been caught. 
The Home Secretary immediately signed 
nineteen deportation orders; seven who re- 
fused to leave were taken to jail while their 
objections were examined. Hundreds of 
others jammed trains and boats to Ireland. 
And one suspect, known as “the man with 
a slouch,” fainted when a victim of the 
King’s Cross bombing was wheeled past 
him at the police line-up. 

Meanwhile Scotland Yard began a 
search for Sean Russell, I.R.A. leader— 
rumored to have arrived secretly from the 
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United States. Last June Russell was gy. 
rested in Detroit during the visit of the 
King and Queen to near-by Windsor, Ont. 
because he had reputedly boasted that 
they would not return home alive. This 
week their time of departure for a holiday 
at Balmoral, Scotland, was a carefully 
guarded secret. I 





Bluff in the Sky 


British, French, and Nazis 
Rehearse a War in the Air 


On July 25, 1909, Louis Bleriot flew his 
frail crate with a sputtering 22 horsepower 
engine from Calais to Dover. Last week, 
on the 30th anniversary of the first flight 
across the English Channel, 240 crack 
British bombers flew south in Britain’s 
third—and_ biggest—mass aerial maneu- 
vers over France. 

In their first flight, the bombers flew to 
Bordeaux—nearly as far as Berlin. On July 
19 they went to Marseille—even farther 
than Berlin. Last week the same heavy 
Wellington bombers—with a 3,200-mile 
non-stop range—soared over both French 
cities again, while other ships—speedy 
Blenheims, single-motored Battles, Whit- 
leys, and Hampdens—cruised to Paris and 
Central France. And as the British bomb- 
ers appeared in successive waves, French 
combat planes took off from their air- 
dromes to “attack” the “invaders.” 

At a commemoration dinner that night 
attended by Mme. Bleriot, Guy La 
Chambre, French Air Minister—who last 
fall apologized for France’s lagging plane 
production—boasted that the combined 
British and French aircraft production was 
already “on the same scale as the output 
of that nation which first laid upon man- 
kind the burden of this ruinous compe- 
tition.” 


Precaution 

Officially, Germany has derided the Brit- 
ish flights over France and claimed that 
the German air force would “repel all in- 
vaders.” Nonetheless, last week the +,000.- 
000 residents of Berlin were mobilized in 
the biggest anti-aircraft defense drill ever 
undertaken. 

At 3 in the afternoon sirens shrieked 
throughout the city, warning the people 
that “enemy” planes had crossed the west- 
ern frontier of the Reich. Immediately 
members of all A.R.P. units—compulsory, 
unlike Britain’s volunteer service—rushed 
to their posts. Anti-aircraft guns mounted 
on buildings were manned, and the bal- 
loon barrage—copied from Britain’s—was 
sent up to trap bombers with long cables. 

Four hours later homeward-bound work- 
ers heard the sirens wail again as nine 
bombers appeared high over the capital. 
Everyone, except those doing A.R.P. work, 
dashed to shelter. Within one minute, the 
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streets were entirely deserted. Then mock 
bombs exploded to register hits—later 
marked by hundreds of black flags—and 
the street crews battled “fires” of smoke 
bombs and red flares. That night complete 
darkness shrouded the city with street 
lights blacked out and windows pasted 
over with black paper. Only during the last 
drill at 3:45 a.m. did the public’s co- 
operation lag—many stayed in bed instead 
of scurrying out to the shelters. 










Mexico’s Choice 


Drift Away From Cardenas 
Casts a Shadow Over 1940 


For more than three months, President 
Lazaro Cardenas has been on « 7,500-mile 
swing around Mexico—much in the man- 
ner of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s cross-coun- 
try tours—sounding out public reaction to 
the very Leftist New Deal he has given 
Mexico. Last week he visited the little 
town of Irapuato, 250 miles north of Mexi- 
© City. Scarcely had Cardenas left when 
the police chief and part of his force re- 
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Paris: Britain’s bombers might as easily have flown over Berlin 


volted and barricaded themselves in the 
jail. It took Federal troops, directed by 
the President himself, to dislodge them. 

Next day Cardenas went to his estate on 
Lake Patzcuaro to fish and rest. But as he 
arrived small rebellions broke out through- 
out the surrounding states of Guanajuato 
and Querétaro, and one detachment of 
government troops battled for more than 
an hour with “bandits.” Other Federal 
soldiers were dispatched to the town of 
Des Rios to repel raids by armed terror- 
ists. The following morning, the worried 
President left Lake Patzcuaro and hastened 
to Mexico City. 

The shootings did not indicate that 
Mexico was in open revolt against Car- 
denas. Mexicans traditionally express po- 
litical discontent with bullets. But it did 
spotlight problems that threatened to bog 
down the President’s New Deal: discon- 
tented farmers, a labor split, lagging in- 
dustry, disgruntled businessmen, and a 
revival of political opposition after five 
years of great popularity. 

Cardenas launched his New Deal with a 
radical program for control of business and 
industry—much of it in foreign hands— 
under the slogan of “Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans.” The biggest victims were the great 


oil companies—Standard of New Jersey, 
Royal Dutch Shell, and Sinclair. Last year, 
strikes and stringent labor laws forced 
these corporations to the wall and by Presi- 
dential expropriation decree 20,000 work- 
ers took over their management. Produc- 
tion promptly plunged downward, and 
Mexico found that it could market its oil 
only in Germany, Italy, and Japan—at be- 
low market prices. The resultant loss in 
taxes, wages, and business stimulation has 
weakened the already shaky government 
finances. Last week, Cardenas went out of 
his way to announce that the current ne- 
gotiations for resumption of company 
management of the oil properties were still 
proceeding. 

The most vehement supporters of Car- 
denas’ purge of foreign corporations have 
been members of the C.T.M., the Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers. Although the 
C.T.M. was made a semi-official organiza- 
tion last year, it has continued to harass 
Mexican businessmen with ceaseless 
strikes. Last week, in the oil town of 
Minatitlan, public resentment at a strike 
that shut off the food supply rose so high 
extra police precautions were necessary. 
At the same time, when the C.T.M. opened 
its annual convention at Puebla, 84 unions 
broke away and held a congress of their 
own directly across the street. 

For most of the term, Cardenas has had 
little or no political opposition—except the 
abortive Cedilla uprising last year. But 
Mexico, like the United States, has a Pres- 
idential election in 1940, and Cardenas’ 
opponents have founded an organization 
and selected a candidate—Gen. Juan An- 
dreu Almazan, Rightist commander and 
favorite of Monterey industrialists. Last 
week, Almazin made his first campaign 
speech, in which he assailed Cardenas, ad- 
vocated cooperation with the United States 
and “scrupulous respect for our mutual 
rights.” And he attacked the President on 
another weak point: his Agrarian resettle- 
ment program, which has produced much 
bad feeling—usually expressed, as in last 
week’s disorders, in gunplay. 





Significance 


Mexican Presidents are barred by politi- 
cal tradition from succeeding themselves, 
and Cardenas presumably will not run in 
1940. Instead, his former War Minister, 
Manuel Avila Camacho, will take the 
stump and according to precedent should 
win—for the last sixteen years, Mexican 
Presidents have managed to elect hand- 
picked successors. But, the 1940 contest 
has been promised as Mexico’s first free 
election and, as last week’s events increas- 
ingly demonstrated, popular discontent 
might create a groundswell that would roll 
Almazan into office. It might also plunge 
Mexico into revolution again, for extrem- 
ists on both sides have bandied threats to 
make the country “another Spain.” And 
a large proportion of Mexico’s male popu- 
lation who can afford it carry guns. 
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Frances E. Willard Centenary: 
W.C.T.U. Honors Its Heroine 


Three dates forever will remain out- 
standing in the history of the American 
temperance movement: 1839, when Frances 
Elizabeth Willard was born in Church- 
ville, N.Y.; 1874, when the idea of a 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was 
born in Chautauqua, N.Y.; and 1879, when 
Miss Willard began her nineteen-year pres- 
idency during which the W.C.T.U. became 
a power that profoundly affected the na- 
tion’s political and social development. 

Last week, in Chautauqua, the 65-year- 
old W.C.T.U. quietly opened its observance 
of the centenary of Miss Willard’s birth, 
honoring not only a feminist whose ground- 
work made prohibition possible long after 
her death, but also an educator-writer- 
editor who remains, even now, the only 
woman represented among 37 men in 
Statuary Hall of the national Capitol. 
For its own memorial to Miss Willard, the 
W.C.T.U. hopes to complete a $1,000,000 
education fund, started in 1914 and since 
risen to $700,000, in time for its national 
convention opening in Rochester, N.Y., 
on Sept. 28, Miss Willard’s birthday. 

Miss Willard would have liked this 
concrete tribute from the 500,000 W.C.T.U. 
members, for through her long devotion 
to temperance she melded spirituality and 
practicality to a remarkable degree. Al- 
though woman suffrage mattered little to 
her personally, she espoused that cause 
when she saw in it a weapon against 
alcohol. Although she favored the cultured 
atmosphere of church and campus, she 
frequently entered saloons and even less 
respectable establishments where temper- 
ance was not precisely flourishing. She led 
her feminine legions with a spiritual sword 














but managed to bulwark it with the dues 
of 150,000 members, a vast increase over 
the 35,000 she inherited when she became 
national W.C.T.U. president. 

Miss Willard, especially after she 
founded the World’s W.C.T.U. in 1883 
and became its president in 1888, was an 
indefatigable traveler; indeed, it is re- 
corded that she visited every United 
States community of 10,000 or more in- 
habitants, besides many smaller ones. 

In other ways, too, she took herself and 
her work seriously, although she was 35 
years old before she made temperance her 
full-time job. Her autobiography records 
that once, invited to relieve her fatigue 
with a sip of wine, she replied: “Madam, 
200,000 women would lose somewhat of 
their faith in humanity if I should drink 
a drop of wine.” And even earlier, at 20, she 
presaged her life’s interest with the state- 
ment: “I was made for something far 
more worthy than to spend a disconsolate 
life, wasting my heart, the richest gift I 
could bestow, upon a man who did not 
care for it.” 

Miss Willard was president of both the 
world and the national W.C.T.U. when 
she died, at 58, in February 1898. Twenty- 
two years later the nation had prohibition. 
Today her cottage in her adopted “home 
town” of Evanston, IIll., is a temperance 
shrine—national headquarters of the 
W.C.T.U. and center of the revived cam- 
paign against alcohol. 





Lutheran ‘Encyclical’ 


The church’s role in the drama of to- 
day’s world is being written on behalf of 
nearly 80,000,000 Lutherans in 27 nations. 
The dramatists are seven American mem- 
bers of an international commission which 
met a fortnight ago in New York to dis- 
cuss “The Church in the World” and re- 
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Dr. Rushbrooke, new Baptist president, with ‘Mr.and Mrs. Roger Williams’ 
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turned to their homes last week to writ, 
their separate sections of a Lutheran go. 
cial “encyclical.” Their stage will be the 
Lutheran world conference in Philadelphi, 
next May. 

A timeless document to guide }j; 
church’s thought through coming crises js 
the ambition of the Rev. Dr. Walton 1. 
Greever, secretary of the United Lutheray 
Church in America and the commission’; 
chairman. In the report’s keynote his 
thesis will be that the church’s evangelj- 
zation will “at least alleviate conditions 
for society as a whole,” although an ulti. 
mate solution of the world’s problems will 
depend on greater faith in religion. Specit- 
ically, his colleagues will offer these poli- 
cies: 


GOVERNMENT: “No particular form of 
government is divinely prescribed. Chris. 
tians support their government unless jt 
forces them to act contrary to God’s will, 
Stewardship instead of selfishness in na- 
tional and international relations is the 
Christian ideal.” 


Cuiture AND Race: “Christianity recog. 
nizes differences in national and _ racial 
characteristics. But, instead of seeing in 
these reasons for antagonism, it finds pos- 
sibilities of service. Each nation and race 
can contribute to the enrichment of hu- 
manity as a whole by developing its own 
gifts or talents and placing these freely at 
the disposal of all.” 


Economics: “Shall selfishness be watch- 
dog against selfishness, and the economic 
world a dogfight? Shall despots rule until 
axis breaks on axis?” Much better, it will 
be suggested, would be return to the 
church’s teachings. 


Tue Home: “Science and legislation can 
contribute to the important human ad- 
justments involved [in modern marriage 
and sex life] but [they] cannot solve the 
root problems of marriage. The church 
must make a major contribution.” The 
approach suggested is that marriage is 
basically spiritual. 





New Baptist President 


The Baptist World Alliance convention 
in Atlanta, Ga., gave a handsome birthday 
gift to its general secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
James Henry Rushbrooke of London, last 
week. Just before his 69th birthday the 
convention, which closed on Friday, elected 
Dr. Rushbrooke president. 

As spiritual leader of the world’s 12,- 
028,000 Baptists, Dr. Rushbrooke will fol- 
low the policies of his predecessor and 
close colleague, the 72-year-old Rev. Dr. 
George W. Truett of Dallas, Texas. Be- 
sides, he will have the guidance of the al- 
liance’s new policy—a drive for world 
peace through moral uplift, with a plea for 
an international court and police force 
meanwhile (Newsweek, July 31). 
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HALL OF FAME 


Many important cities of the world, many old towns that have 


played a part in history, are inseparably linked in the public mind with 
some one thing that they have sent to us, to eat or wear or otherwise enjoy. 
A well-known broadcaster of “Nothing but the Truth,” reminds you here 
of twelve of these cities, and adds some facts you may have overlooked. 


t - ANGORA 
__.. (Goats) 

| When the late 
great ruler of the Turk- 
ish Republic moved 
his government to Angora, the world said, 
“Ah! Where the goats come from!” 
Through a thousand years of fighting, the 
city has changed and rechanged hands; 
armies have come and gone; the goats have 
stayed; beautiful goats, distinguished for 
their long and silky hair. And in the 
minds of people everywhere, Angora and 
goats are natural associates. 





CREMONA 
(Violins) pe 

July Fourth was =ji4 
Glorious even in 1667, «'\g Za" 
for a certain young '*\; t's 
violin-maker of Cre- 
mona. On that day, Antonio Stradivari 
declared his independence— of money 
troubles. He married a rich widow, and 
promised her that he’d be the best violin- 
maker in all the world. To keep that 
promise, he made bigger and better violins 
till he was 93! He sold them for $20 
apiece; some of them now are worth 
$50,000. To Stradivarius we owe the fact 
that in the language of culture, Cremona 
means violins. 








MADRAS (Cotton Fabric) 


One of the first Americans to wear shirts 
made of the cloth we call madras, was 
Elihu Yale, patron of the university that 
bears his name. Elihu’s shirts were doubt- 
less of good quality; they were made for him 
in the Indian city of Madras itself, during 
his residence there as governor of a fort- 
ress. All this was 250 years ago; but Madras 
is still a sign of quality in cotton fabrics. 


* 


BOLOGNA (Sausages) 


The medieval city 
of Bologna iooks 
much the same as 
when Dante studied 
at its university. A 
quaint Italian saying, 
“The Wise, the Free, 





the Fat,” pictures the old city’s learning, 
its democracy, and its famous sausages, 
which still are called “Bologna.” 


DRESDEN (China 


“As pretty as a Dresden shepherdess.” 
We often hear those words today, when 
some graceful and charming girl is being 
discussed; and we could have heard the 
same words, describing other dainty 
ladies, two hundred years ago. In 1707, 
the royal porcelain factory, at Dresden in 
Saxony, began its amazing output of art 
objects, groups and figures; and Dresden 
became the word for china. 


NEWCASTLE 
(Coal) 


Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne is 
F named after a 
very old castle that was “new” in 1080. 
After coal was discovered there in 1234, 
the “firewood interests” blocked its gen- 
eral use for four hundred years. But even in 
the old wood-burning days, people began to 
joke about “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 


SHEFFIELD (Steel) 
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Geoffrey Chau- 


cer, writing in 1387, tells of a miller who 





That famous flavor of Schlitz 
comes to you intact in every 
bottle. Here’s why: The air that 
sustains life can destroy the fla- 
vor of the beer if sealed in the 
bottle. SO—WE TAKE THE AIR 
OUT OF THE BOTTLE AN JIN. 
STANT BEFORE WE PUT THE 
BEER IN. An amazing new 
method that assures you brew- 
ery-fresh goodness a/way;, 
Schlitz pioneers again! 


(i 











wore in his hose a “Sheffield whittle,” 
said implement being a cross between a 
dagger and a table knife. Arrows tipped 
with Sheffield steel defeated Richard III 
at Bosworth Field. A modest display of 
Sheffield cutlery ranked high among the 
treasures of many a pioneer American 
housewife. Which goes to show that the 
city of Sheffield came naturally by its 
reputation for steelware.. 


BELFAST (Linen) 


Thackeray said of 
Belfast,‘It looks hearty 
and prosperous, as if it 
had money in its pockets 
and roast beef for dinner.” The city owed 
its thriving appearance to a knock that 
was a boost. When, in 1698, the British 
parliament hindered Ireland’s woolen 
trade, the Irish turned all their energies 
to the manufacture of /inen. The in- 
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dustry centered naturally in Belfast, and 
Belfast and fine linen became linked as 
household words. 


HAVANA 
(Cigars) 


Havana might 
almost be called 
a wandering 
city; founded by Diego de Velasquez 
on the south coast of Cuba, it was soon 
transferred to another point, and in 1519 
removed to its present northern site. 
There it gained renown for what the 
Spaniards had called its “curious dried 
aves;” and in good time the word “Ha- 
vana” became another name for cigars, 
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PFAMOUS 
FLAVOR 


as the beer that made 
MILWAUKEE famous 


That flavor is dry, of course. Yet so ex- 





pertly is Schlitz brewed that you enjoy the 
fresh, fragrant tang of the hops without a 
trace of bitterness. And the rich, robust 
mellowness of the malt without a whisper 
of sweetness. The flavor of this pale, 
} gold beer had to be inimitable. It 


made a city famous around the globe. 












BOSTON 
(Beans and 
Erudition) 


Home in 
Massachusetts 
we find two more members for our geo- 
graphic hall of fame. One of these was not 
content with giving the world its most 
famous tea-party, nor with specializing 
in the field of erudition; it raised the social 
standing of a humble article of food — 
and Boston became a synonym for beans! 











pe, CONCORD (Grapes) 


Only twenty miles away 
is Concord, small in size 
but great in culture; home 
of a distinguished group of 
New England writers, philosophers and 


we 


poets. Concord joins Boston in appeal- 
ing to our palates, and earns an added 
glory from her fine, black, luscious grapes. 


MILWAUKEE (Schitz Beer) 


Perhaps the best example of all is Mil- 
waukee, of high standing among America’s 
leading cities, noted for valued contribu- 
tions tothe nation’s life. Milwaukee arose 
to international fame inseparably linked 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BREWERY 


with a name that means good beer around 
the world—SCHLITZ—“ The Beer that 


made Milwaukee Famous.”’ 


steene, 
Qi 
Copyright, 1939 JOS. SCHLITZ Zz 5 
BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 4 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terr 


Crossing the winning outer circle Two young owners arguing the merits of their prized mouse flesh 
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Newsweek 
Mickey Mouse (in cup), 
with trainer, Jimmy Paturzo 
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A Day at the Rodent Races: 
Mickey Mouse Wins East-West 


Derby by an Alcohol Rub 


There are roughly 187 recognized brands 
of athletics, as tabulated by Frank Menke 
in his encyclopedic All Sports Record 
Book. The 188th variety made its debut 
on a New York City playground last week 
—the great East-West Mouse Derby. 

Sponsored as a publicity attracter by the 
Greater New York Fund, the Mouse Derby 
drew ten entries, each white in color and 
weighing, on a postal scale, approximately 
half an ounce. 

Prior to the race, Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, curator of reptiles at the Bronx 
Zoo, offered some startling opinions on 
how sprinting mice should be trained: 
“Don’t feed them cheese. They like the 
odor, but it gives them indigestion.” Most 
of the young owners took Dr. Ditmars’ 
advice and fed dry bread, whole corn, 
sunflower seeds, and carrots. Suspicious re- 
porters discovered the contestants stabled 
in cages near an electric battery, but own- 
ers indignantly denied charges that any 
mice had been “sparked” for victory. 

With “Bring "Em Back Alive” Frank 
Buck in the role of referee, the ten starters 
were placed under a box in the center of 
concentric circles. The objective was to 
see which mouse would reach the outer 
circle, traveling in any direction, first. 
Up went the box and they were off. One 
minute and eight seconds later, a little 
rodent named Mickey Mouse reached his 
goal. 

The mice champion’s owner, 10-year-old 
Emanuel Hartophilis, had a bad cold and 
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“The last Cincinnati team to play 
in a World Series—that was twenty 
years ago, a long time between drinks 
in Ohio’s Rhineland—lined up this way: 


Rath, 2b. 
Daubert, 1b. 
Groh, 3b. 
Roush, c.f. 
Duncan, Lf. 
Kopf, ss. 
Neale, r.f. 
Wingo, c. 
Ruether, p. 


It’s my recollection that Neale, r-f., 
who was and is Mr. Greasy Neale, the 
strategist behind Yale’s football offense 
today, attributed the victory of Cincin- 
nati in the 1919 series to the power of 
prayer. Greasy made a few church and 
Chautauqua talks the winter following 
the series, before the news broke that 
the power of prayer had received a cer- 
tain amount of cooperation, in this 
case, from the Chicago White Sox. 

Greasy stuck to his guns, even then. 
The Reds had won on their merits, as 
far as they knew, and Mr. Neale, as 
football coach at West Virginia and 
Washington and Jefferson, always did 
run his business along evangelical lines. 
He prayed, and he got results—the 
same as Uncle Charlie Moran of Horse 
Cave, Ky., the National League umpire 
who coached the Praying Colonels of 
Centre College in the days of their 
glory. 

Anyway, it’s been the fate of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds to stand in the need of 
prayer in both their pennant years— 
1919 and 1939. I believe I can concede 


them their second pennant now without 


fear of plastering a hex or whammie 
upon the brow of Bill McKechnie, their 
manager. They seem mortally certain 
of winning. And it seems just as mor- 
tally certain that the World Series this 
year will pit them against the New York 
Yankees, who, like the White Sox of 
1919, have been referred to as the great- 
est ball team in history. 

The Reds cannot be accused of pick- 
ing soft places to land. The White Sox, 
I think, were really the greatest of all 
baseball teams. The Yanks of 1939 are 
not far behind them. And this time 
there will be no help from Abe Attell 
and his gambling colleagues. Mr. Attell 


Red Sky at Noon 


by JOHN LARDNER 


feels that fixing a World Series is more 
trouble than it is worth. 

The Reds of 1939 have a much better 
chance of winning, on paper, than their 
ancestors had in 1919. They have bet- 
ter management, better balance, and, 
what is most important, better pitching. 
Over a week’s time, pitching will nullify 
a wide, full-season advantage in speed 
and power. 

The White Sox had the advantage in 
pitching in 1919, as well as in every- 
thing else. Dutch Ruether, Slim Sallee, 
Hod Eller, and Jimmy Ring did good 
work for Cincinnati that year, but how 
could they be compared with Eddie 
Cicotte, Lefty Williams, and Dick Kerr? 

“In Cicotte, Williams, Kerr, and Red 
Faber,” says Eddie Collins, who played 
an innocent second base for the Sox 
that year, “we had the four best pitch- 
ers in our league.” 

This statement takes no account of 
Walter Johnson, but aside from that, it 
is pretty accurate. 

Ruether never figured to beat Cicotte, 
nor Sallee to top Williams. Today, on 
the other hand, Paul Derringer and Wil- 
liam (Bucky) Walters are all of a 
match for the first two pitchers the 
Yankees may produce. Behind them 
stand two brilliant, if unreliable south- 
paws, and, what is more to the point, 
the kind of sharp, steady, controlled re- 
lief pitching which Johnny Murphy has 
given to the Yankee cause for so many 
seasons. 

Mr. McKechnie made a lonesome pre- 
diction last spring. At least, I do not 
recall that anybody shared his senti- 
ments in print. 

“Walters is liable to be the best 
pitcher in the league this year,” said 
McKechnie. Other experts did not even 
consider Walters the best in Cincinnati. 
They mentioned Derringer, Vander 
Meer, and Grissom before him. 

It may still be that the others were 
right. I have a hunch that when he 
reaches into the deck for a World Series 
starter for opening day, McKechnie will 
come up with Derringer. At any rate, he 
has two aces, which can be the winning 
hand in a short test. 

It’s too soon to print the programs, 
but I think we are going to have a real 
good series. And the Reds deserve a 
good one. Their last one is still at the 


cleaner’s. 
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didn’t show up to receive the tiny silver- 
cup prize, so Mickey’s trainer, 11-year-old 
Jimmy Paturzo, filled in. 

“TI didn’t think he could do it,” beamed 
Paturzo. “A good alcohol rub just before 
the race gave him that final kick at the 
finish.” 





The Hambletonian 


A good two-way parlay for the four- 
teenth Hambletonian (Aug. 9): the weath- 
er at Goshen, N.Y., will be scorching, and 
the favorite will win. 

Heat and hot favorites have been com- 
ing through in this Kentucky Derby of 
trotting more than half the time in recent 
years. This year’s choice to cop the three- 
year-old classic—no matter what the 
weather—is Peter Astra, who will be 


driven by Dr. Hugh Marvin Parshall. . 


After winning the $9,398 American Stake 
at Old Orchard Beach, Maine, last week 
—his fourth conquest this year in four 
starts—Peter Astra stood at 2-1 in the 
pre-race Hambletonian wagering. 

Peter Astra’s name is a combination of 
his father’s (Peter Volo) and his mother’s 
(Astra). Ma Astra never set the Grand 
Circuit on fire, but Peter Volo 25 years 
ago held the world’s record as a two-year- 
old, as a three-year-old, and then as a 
four-year-old. Rated the leading sire of 
two-minute trotters,* the goal of every 
harness horse, Peter Volo died in 1936 soon 
after siring Peter Astra on the Walnut Hall 
Farm of Dr. Ogden Edwards Jr. in Pitts- 
burgh. 

In the Hambletonian, Peter Astra will 
have behind him Dr. Parshall, trotting’s 
top driver for the past ten years. His gay 
red, white, and blue silks, suggesting Uncle 
Sam at the reins, have sped home first 603 
times in the last decade. Close up, Dr. Par- 
shall looks surprisingly young for a driver. 
At 41, he’s practically a child wonder. A 
native of Hillsboro, Ohio, he earned his de- 
gree in 1921 at Indiana Veterinary College, 
Indianapolis. 

Only two sulky sitters have ever won the 
Hambletonian twice—Henry Thomas and 
Ben White. But in 1934, Dr. Parshall 
achieved the unprecedented feat of taking 
both first and second places. He won with 
Lord Jim and also trained the runner-up, 
Muscletone (now European champion), 
who was driven by his brother, Darryl. 

Next week Gauntlet, a 3-1 horse owned 
by C. W. Phellis, or Bagpiper, the 4-1 shot 
owned by E. Roland Harriman, might con- 
ceivably upset the dope. But in this two- 
out-of-three heat event—where form holds 
true more than 50 per cent of the time— 
chances are the new Hambletonian trophy, 
the first permanent prize to be donated to 
the winner, will be awarded to the Peter 

Astra-Parshall entry. 





* The world’s trotting record stands at 1:55%4, 
set by six-year-old Greyhound last fall. 
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Internati nal 
Supreme on the springboard: 
Crlenkovich and Gestring 


American Mermaids 


From their popularity in the rotogra- 
vures and newsreels, one might get the 
idea that American women swimmers are 
all-conquering athletes. The fact is, not 
one of the official world’s swimming rec- 
ords is currently held by a United States 
mermaid. Ragnhild Hveger, 18, of Den- 
mark, holds thirteen free-style marks at 
distances from 200 meters to 1 mile and 
is hailed by coaches all over the globe as 
the fleetest girl swimmer ever developed. 
Willy DenOuden of Holland holds three 
sprint records, and another Hoilander, 
J. van Feggelen, boasts all four backstroke 
records. Breast stroke supremacy is divided 
among two Germans, a Holland miss, and 
one from Denmark. 

By the time the 1940 Olympics roll 
around, however, the United States may 
be able to offer a few record breakers of its 
own. New prospects gave encouraging per- 
formances at last week’s National A.A.U. 
championships in the $100,000 Birdland 
Pool (built by WPA four years ago), in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Esther. Williams, 17, 128 pounds, 5 feet 
7, won the 100-meter free style in the good 
time of 1:09 and was a member of two 
Los Angeles A.C. teams which broke Unit- 
ed States relay records. Mary Ryan, 14, 
took over the 1-mile crown of Katherine 
Rawls Thompson (who did not defend) in 
24:12.8, and Doris Brennan, 18, smashed 
Mrs. Thompson’s U.S. 300-meter medley 
mark with a 4:32.83. Most remarkable was 
the burst of speed by Nancy Merki, 13, 
who was « paralysis victim five years ago 
and took up swimming to strengthen her 
legs. This Oregon 112-pounder shattered 
Mrs. Thompson’s U.S. 800-meter time, 
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lowering it to 11:19.9, and compiled thir- 
teen points, the meet’s high score. Four- 
teen-year-old Fujito Katsutani of Hawaij 
won the 200-meter breast stroke, but not 
in record time. 

In diving, the United States can prob- 
ably boast the one-two-three swans of the 
world: Helen Crlenkovich, 18, Marjorie 











Acme 


Esther Williams, 100-meter queen 


Gestring, 16, and Ruth Jump, 19—all Cal- 
ifornians. On the low springboard (project- 
ing out 3 meters above the water) , Helen 
Crlenkovich, a hotel cashier and law stu- 
dent, last week dethroned the 1938 queen 
Marjorie Gestring, who won the 1936 
Olympic title at the age of 13. On the high 
board (10 meters over the pool), Miss 
Gestring’s form appeared better to the 
judges, and she outjumped Miss Jump, 
the defending champion, at that height. 





Davis Cup Hopes 


One guess is as good as another as to 
who will be entrusted with the tough task 
of defending the Davis Cup for the United 
States next September. The list of candi- 
dates runs on and on: Robert Riggs 
(Wimbledon champion), Frankie Parker 
(winner of seven out of eight tournaments 
this year) ,Gene Mako (runner-up to Don 
Budge in the Nationals last year), Don 
McNeill (the French hard-court champion 
whom Baron Gottfried von Cramm rates 
as the ablest United States player), “Bitsy” 
Grant (who’s never lost a match to 
Australia, the likely challenger) , Joe Hunt, 
Gil Hunt, the veteran stylist Sydney 
Wood, the hard-serving veteran Frank 
Shields, Elwood Cooke, Gardnar Mulloy, 
Frank Guernsey, Jack Kramer, and Wayne 
Sabin. (Chances are the team will be 
picked from the first five.) 
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The tennis fortunes of these Davis Cup 
ssibilities fluctuated last week in the 
Sea Bright, N.J., Invitation Tournament. 
Guernsey defeated Riggs, who blamed his 
fate on the fact that he left his spiked 
shoes at home. Kramer lowered Cooke’s 
colors; Grant outsteadied Kramer, and Gil 
Hunt took Wood. 

Practically all the players squawked 
about the extra-fuzzy balls used (Riggs 
said it was like smacking a cantaloupe), 
and they signed a petition that a lighter 
napped ball be substituted in the forth- 
coming events at Southampton, Rye, and 
Newport. But two could leave the Sea 
Bright courts satisfied with their showings 
—Frankie Parker, the ex-Milwaukee ball 
boy, and Don McNeill of Oklahoma City. 
On his way to the final, Parker gained 
Davis Cup stature by defeating Shields, 
Sabin, and Gil Hunt, while McNeill elimi- 
nated Mulloy, Johnny Doeg (1930 United 
States champion), and Grant. Then Par- 
ker won the title from McNeill, 6-3, 8-6, 
6-0. 

It’s no certainty, however, that Parker 
will be chosen as one of Uncle Sam’s Davis 
Cuppers. Walter L. Pate, nonplaying 
captain of the United States team, has 
the final word, and he announced last 
week: “Neither these matches at Sea 
Bright nor any other tournament are 
Davis Cup tests . . . When the final selec- 
tion of the defense is made, it will be the 
players who in our estimation are capable 
of winning.” 





Golfers Without a Club 


To play in the National Public Links 
championship, a contestant needs to fill 
two qualifications. He must be an amateur 
in the eyes of the United States Golf As- 
sociation, and he must not belong to a 
private club. The 200 who last week teed 
up on the Mount Pleasant Park Golf 
Course, Baltimore, Md., came from all 
paths of life—except the primrose. When 
the firing ceased after six days, the 1939 
Public Links champion was 32-year-old 
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Andy Szwedko, a muscular Pittsburgh 
steelworker who in the 36-hole final downed 
Phil Gordon, Oakland, Calif., insurance 


clerk, one up. 
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Lucerne: Salzburg’s Rival 


Draws Toscanini’s Following 


Ever since 1842, when summer music 
festivals started modestly in Salzburg, Mo- 
zart’s birthplace has been the cynosure of 
musicians’ ears during the summertime. 
And under the Nazis, the onetime Aus- 
trian city carries on. On Aug. 1 the Salz- 
burg Festival opens a regular season that 
will run until Sept. 8 under the batons of 
Richard Strauss, Willem Mengelberg, Tul- 
lio Serafin, and other conductors. 

But last year Arturo Toscanini, who pre- 
viously had disagreed with the Germans, 
expressed further displeasure by severing 
his Salzburg connections because of the 
Anschluss. In doing so, he turned to an- 
other podium, and the Salzburg Festival 
suddenly found itself with an important 
rival in the Alps—beautiful Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 

The Lucerne Festival this summer— 
opening Aug. 3 and running through Aug. 
29—promises even more brilliance than it 
delivered last summer. With a schedule 
that includes six orchestral and five choral 
concerts, several recitals (by Beniamino 
Gigli, Alexander Kipnis, and Othmar 
Schoeck), and a chamber-music evening 
by the Adolf Busch Quartet, the Swiss 
series includes as well solo appearances of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pablo Casals, Bronis- 
law Hubermann, and Vladimir Horowitz. 
Contributing to the choral glamour of the 
series will be the famous Sistine Chapel 
Choir under Lorenzo Perosi, and the 
Strassbourg Cathedral Choir under Abbé 
Hoch, assisted by the organ virtuoso Jo- 
seph Bonnet. Five conductors—Toscanini, 
Ernst Ansermet, Sir Adrian Boult, Bruno 
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Serge Koussevitzky’s deft baton again guides the Boston Symphony at the Berkshire Festival 


Walter, and Fritz Busch—will take charge 
of the orchestral concerts, while Toscanini, 
besides opening the festival, will take the 
baton on three other occasions, two of 
them being a double performance of Verdi’s 
“Requiem.” The only major omission at 
Lucerne is one amply made up for at Salz- 
burg—opera. 

To ensure worldwide enjoyment of this 
second Lucerne Festival, many of the con- 
certs are being broadcast by short wave 
and rebroadcast over the NBC networks. 


{Last week it was announced in New 
York that Arturo Toscanini will conduct 
sixteen broadcasts of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra this coming season. He plans to 
leave Lucerne Sept. 14, flying the Atlantic 
on a Pan American clipper. 
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Berkshire Festival 


In a shed that cost $80,000 and seats 
5,726 persons, the Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival was scheduled to open this week 
just outside Lenox, Mass. With the Bos- 
ton Symphony playing under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky (who, incidentally, celebrated his 
65th birthday on July 26), the Berkshire 
is the last important symphonic festival 
to get started, and also the shortest for a 
ranking orchestra. Thereby hangs a little 
paradox: the only major American festi- 
val protected against rainstorms runs for 
only ten days and has only six concerts— 
on Aug. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, and 13. 

It was in the summer of 1934 that the 
Berkshire Festival, with 65 members of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Henry Hadley, got going modestly with a 
series of three open-air concerts on Dan 
Hanna’s estate in Interlaken. The follow- 
ing year the venture was repeated—this 
time in a tent—and in 1936 the Boston 
Symphony and Koussevitzky first entered 
the picture. Attendance then rose so 
smartly that a permanent site, Tangle- 
wood, was presented by Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks of Brookline, Mass. During the 
1937 series a violent storm battered the 
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From Glamour Boy to King 


by BURTON RASCOE 


‘ew is an endless fascination 
about the romantic career of the dash- 
ing Huguenot, and later Huguenot 
apostate, Henry of Navarre; and among 
the many writers who have been drawn 
to the subject, either as historians or as 
novelists, none is better equipped for 
the job than Heinrich Mann, brother 
of fhomas Mann. Two years ago, 
Knopf published Eric Sutton’s transla- 
tion of Mann’s “Young Henry of Na- 
varre,” which covered the glamour pe- 
riod of Henry’s life, from the days when 
the memory of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve hung as a sinister and 
disturbing shadow over a disrupted 
France, through Henry’s petty kingship 
of Navarre, his blossoming into a for- 
midable military leader, and through 
his first 28 love affairs. That was both 
an entertaining and profound novel 
which, far from idealizing or sentimen- 
talizing Henry, made of him an under- 
standable and convincing figure, often 
muddled and unsure of his aim, deflect- 
ed in his ambition for power by the 
easy susceptibility of his heart, weak in 
some things and strong in others, sus- 
picious, afraid of the knife which had 
murdered Henry III, cynical and super- 
stitious, greatly concerned with his sal- 
vation and not quite sure whether he 
could get into Heaven under Catholic 
or Protestant auspices. 

Mann has now published a story of 
the second and last phase of Henry’s 
career, under the title Henry KiNG or 
France (Knopf, New York. 787 pages. 
$3) . Each novel is a separate entity and 
it is not necessary to read the first to 
understand the second, because Mann 
has recapitulated in the second volume 
much of the important matter that ap- 
pears in the first. In “Henry King of 
France,” the hero is old, far beyond his 
years, at 40. His long pendulous nose, 
shrunken cheeks, blackened and decay- 
ing teeth make him an object of revul- 
sion to the beautiful and intriguing 
courtesan, Gabrielle d’Estrée, who is 
his last fling and his first and last true 
love. He is King of France without a 
capital; the murder of Henry III had 
made him king without a throne; he 
headed a straggling army of faithful 
Protestants and hired mercenaries upon 
whom he could depend only when he 
was able to pay them in cash and plun- 
der in captured towns; and he had ar- 
rayed against him not only Catholic 


France but the armies of the Pope and 
of Philip II of Spain, and only a luke- 
warm ally in Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. 

The theme of the novel hangs almost 
entirely upon Henry’s blind and pas- 
sionate love for Gabrielle, who suc- 
cumbs to his violent love-making in an 
entirely meretricious manner and only 
after having drawn from him a gov- 
ernorship of Noyon for her imbecile, 
kleptomaniac father, a post for her 
mother’s lover, munificent gifts for her- 
self and her whole family, and a prom- 
ise of a marriage which would make her 
queen. Mann subtly implies that it was 
just such a one-sided love affair as this 
which was needed to galvanize the de- 
spondent, impoverished, and wavering 
Henry into purpose and action, to 
strengthen his will to power, and to ma- 
ture and subtilize his mind toward the 
means of attaining power. 

There is a great humanitarian streak 
in Mann’s Henry. He refuses to bom- 
bard Paris because he does not wish 
either to kill or starve Frenchmen, any 
more than is needful, for he envisions a 
unified France, with all Frenchmen as 
his faithful subjects, a democratic 
France in which the feudal dukedoms 
will be destroyed, the land given over 
to the people, and the whole of the 
kingdom prosperous. 

He achieves this purpose, in a devious 
and mucidling way, the details of which 
Mann unfolds to us in a narrative 
crammed with excitement and suspense. 
It will be noted that Gabrielle is a 
Catholic; and when Henry first shows 
signs of apostasy from the Protestant 
faith and an inclination to be received 
into the fold of the Roman Catholic 
Church, his adherents as well as his ene- 
mies attribute his change in character 
to the nialign influence of the Gabrielle 
whom they all consider no more than a 
designing harlot. But, in his own mind, 
at least, Henry considers the idea of 
embracing Catholicism as the justifiable 
means to an end, a superficial change 
of faith while his heart and stand re- 
main Protestant. 

Henry brought unprecedented pros- 
perity to France; but the fear of the 
knife, which he had always, finally was 
justified. He was stabbed to death by a 
fanatical monk. 

The season is not likely to produce a 
better historical novel. 
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tent, doused patrons, and interrupted a 
concert. This led to the ambitious struc. 
ture erected for the following year and 
also led to another paradox: not a single 
drop fell on the 1938 Berkshire Festival, 
held in its rainproof shed for the first time. 





RECORD WEEK 


Liszt—Piano Concerto, E flat. (Emil 
Sauer, Paris Conservatory Orchestra under 
Felix Weingartner. Three 12-inch Colum- 
bia records in album, $5.) A 76-year-old 
pianist (who was a pupil of Liszt) and a 
76-year-old conductor join forces in a read- 
ing, rich in tradition, of the Hungarian vir- 
tuoso’s first concerto that is older than 


either performer but gives as little sign of 
being winded. 


Wacner—Rienzi Overture; Tannhiuser 
Festival March. (Arthur Fiedler and Bos- 
ton “Pops” Orchestra. Two 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $3.50.) Two orchestral 
war horses that still breathe plenty of fire 
and know how to gallop. 


Followers of jazz and swing are offered 
a handy little 44-page booklet (25 cents) 
prepared by the French authority Hugues 
Panassié (in collaboration with Stephen 
Sholes and John D. Reid) . It has comment 
on 144 hot jazz Victor and Blue Bird rec- 
ords of yesterday and today, with dates of 
recording performance, notes on perform- 
ers, orchestra personnel, etc. 





BOOKS 


Flannery Lewis’ Third Novel 
Justifies the Promise of the 


Author of ‘Suns Go Down’ 


All the signs indicate that Flannery 
Lewis is going to become a first-rank Amer- 
ican writer. Although he’s still on the near 
side of 30, this young Californian has writ- 
ten three books, each one a definite marker 
along his road of progress. 

The first book, “Suns Go Down,” was a 
shrewd and lively study of the author's 
90-year-old grandmother of Virginia City, 
Nev.—“the first decent white woman in 
the Comstock District.” It was followed 
by the memorable “Brooks Too Broad for 
Leaping,” a sensitive re-creation of a little 
boy’s small-town world. This week sees 
publication of Lewis’ third and most am- 
bitious book; in this reviewer’s opinion, 
Axset Dayton is his best. 

Following one of the most familiar novel 
patterns—the development of one charac- 
ter from youth to the beginnings of ma- 
turity—Lewis tells the story of a boy who 
from earliest childhood was confronted 
with life’s realities and who, out of a series 
of rude experiences, fashioned his own 
working philosophy. Unlike so many nov- 
els of this kind—in which young writers 
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gloomily parade their egos before the 
reader— Abel Dayton” is a genuine work 
of. character creation. 

The boy Abel, his father, an alcoholic 
telegraph operator in a desert junction 
near the California-Mexico border, and 
Charley Jackson, the night operator who 
shares their home, these are real people, 
always true to themselves, never jumping 
out of the frame in which their author has 
placed them. 

Other young writers can evoke the flavor 
of scenes and places as well as Lewis and 
plenty can write with more stylistic bril- 
jiance. It is the downright artistic honesty 
of Lewis’ work that puts him out in front. 
(AneL Dayton. 304 pages, 81,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Journey To A War. By W. H. Auden 
and Christopher Isherwood. 301 pages, 
69,000 words. Photographs. Random 
House, New York. $3. A peripatetic land 
cruise through China during the current 
“Chinese Incident,” described in prose, 
verse, and picture by two young British 
avant-gardistes. 


Uncte Lawrence. By Oliver Warner. 
154 pages, 28,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $1.50. A tenuous but compelling 
little essay in which an English writer re- 
calls his visit to a nearly forgotten uncle 
on Pelee Island in Lake Erie. 


SrepHen Ayers. By James McConnaug- 
hey. 434 pages, 178,000 words. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $2.50. The life, loves, 
and times of a young foundry executive, 
set in a small industrial community in 


Ohio. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Murver For THE Askinc. By George 
Harmon Coxe. 271 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $2. Max Hale, playboy turned pri- 
vate detective, never had any business to 
take seriously until he became embroiled 
in a series of murders. There are gam- 
bles and gangsters, blackmail and a 
promissory note, and Hale has to step 
very carefully to keep from being in hot 
water with the police. Good detection, 
expertly told. 


Biro Watxinc Weatuer. By George 
Bagby. 273 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Homer Willingsley was found hanging 
from Brooklyn Bridge in New York one 
foggy morning, but it wasn’t suicide. In- 
spector Schmidt took off his shoes, wrig- 
gled his toes, and surveyed the suspects: 
a tipsy wife, a loquacious Negro servant, a 
nephew from Java, and a harum-scarum 
mece. With the aid of a mouse, he settled 
the question in short order. Slightly insane, 
but entertaining. 


Flannery Lewis, author 
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The Doctor and the State: 
Supreme Court Holds the Key to 
Cooperative Medicine Fate 


Americans pay $3,210,000,000 annually 
for doctors’ bills. And since only about half 
of them require medical attention during 
any twelve-month period, the unlucky 50 
per cent shoulder all the nation’s sick bill. 
For many persons the financial burden is 
too great. So some of them don’t pay, and 
then the doctor suffers too. Even in pre- 
depression 1929, one out of every four 
doctors in the United States was earning 
less than $2,300 a year—after having spent 
ten years and nearly $12,000 educating 
himself. 

One way of bringing medical care to 
persons who can’t budget for sickness 
emergencies (and at the same time im- 
proving the incomes of low-bracket physi- 
cians) is the medical cooperative—an or- 
ganization hiring doctors for fixed salaries 
which are paid out of health-insurance 
“premiums.” In addition to their prepaid 
doctor’s care, the members receive free 
physical examinations and other medical 
benefits. In November 1937, such a coop- 
erative—the Group Health Association— 
opened in Washington, and in less than a 
year it had nearly 2,500 members. 

But organized medicine, under the ban- 
ner of the American Medical Association, 
immediately opposed the plan. A great ma- 
jority of physicians believed cooperatives 
and their insurance systems violated many 
long-established codes of medical ethics.* 
They protested that it was unethical to 





*The A.M.A. has not opposed the recent 
spread of hospital insurance plans, because they 
do not affect the private practitioner as much 
as does medical insurance. 


interfere with reasonable competition 
among physicians, unethical to solicit pa- 
tients. Doctors generally made a point of 
the difference between the impersonal, 
money-sparing, and often superficial treat- 
ment which they insisted was inherent in 
the clinical method, and the personalized 
service of the private practitioner. And de- 
spite the dissent of a vociferous minority 
within the A.M.A. which maintains that 
the G.H.A. and other cooperatives perform 
a real public service, the association clung 
to its conviction that physicians “sub- 
sidized” by cooperatives, since they are as- 
sured of a modest living, tend to lose the 
incentive to improve their technique im- 
posed by free competition. 

The showdown came last August, when 
the Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia (a local branch of the A.M.A.) ex- 
pelled one of its members who had joined 
the G.H.A. A few days before, a local 
court had ruled that the cooperative was 
not practicing medicine illegally. It was 
then that the Federal government stepped 
into the picture. 

The Roosevelt Administration had a 
definite stake in the controversy. It had 
drawn up a plan—incorporated into the 
Wagner Health Bill, now awaiting Con- 
gressional action—to spend up to $850,- 
000,000 a year for improved medical care 
in the form of special attention to the 
250,000 mothers who each year bear chil- 
dren in the absence of a physician, in- 
creased X-ray and serum facilities to com- 
bat tuberculosis and pneumonia, and other 
public-health services. 

The Department of Justice instigated a 
grand-jury investigation of the contro- 
versy and indicted the A.M.A., the local 
society, two other organizations, and 21 
physicians under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, on charges of engaging “in a con- 
tinuing combination and conspiracy in 
restraint . . . of trade and commerce” 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2). 

Last week, the latest step in the legal 
duel took place as Justice James M. Proc- 
tor of the District of Columbia Federal 
Court—to which the A.M.A. had appealed 
—dismissed the indictment on the grounds 
that the term “trade” could not be broad- 
ened to include the activities of the med- 
ical profession. He added a parting shot at 
the indictment: [It] is afflicted with vague 
and uncertain statements . Such a 
method of stating a material part of 
the charge does not meet the funda- 
mental requirement that a criminal ac- 
cusation be stated fully, clearly, and with 
certainty.” 

As a result of the decision, the Depart- 
ment of Justice will do what the A.M.A, 
would have done had it lost its appeal— 
carry the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. One sentence, in a state- 
ment issued by Attorney General Frank 
Murphy’s office the night of Justice Proc- 
tor’s decision, summarized the depart- 
ment’s attitude: “None of the reasoning of 
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the opinion persuades [us] that doctors are 
free to engage in practices which would be 
illegal if they belonged to some other call- 
ing.” 





Significance 


Department of Justice officials were not 
unprepared for Justice Proctor’s decision, 
but it came several months before they 
expected it. The early announcement may 
make it possible to prepare an appeal in 
time for the fall term of the Supreme 
Court. Undoubtedly, the high tribunal’s 
ruling will do much to determine how far 
the government can go in defending a na- 
tional medical-cooperative movement that 
already includes an estimated 100 groups 
similar to the G.H.A. (some of which have 
already weathered A.M.A. opposition) — 
in Californa, Iowa, Missouri, and a score 
of other states. 

But the Supreme Court’s decision may 
have even greater consequences. The prob- 
lem of cooperatives is only a part of the 
drive for changes in medical practice, and 
the important question is whether the gov- 
ernment or organized medicine is going to 
control these changes. The A.M.A., while 
in favor of many provisions of the Wagner 
Bill, believes the medical profession itself 
should put them into practice. If the high- 
est court upholds Justice Proctor’s stand, 
the government program will be set back 
many years. 





Study of Plants Offers Clue 


to Origins of Civilization 


To find where men first built cities and 
became civilized, archeologists dig in the 
earth for bits of pottery, sunken walls and 
streets, and other relics of ancient cities. 
Language experts crane their necks trans- 
lating the weird figures hacked in stone or 
written on half-decayed papyrus. Last 
week, however, at the Sixth Pacific Science 
Congress in San Francisco, Dr. E. D. Mer- 
rill, Harvard University botanist, revealed 
how studies of plant life could provide 
clues to the origin of modern society. 

Working on the theory that culture is 
impossible without agriculture, Dr. Merrill 
found that large crops of food-providing 
plants could be cultivated by primitive 
methods only in regions where there was 
moderate rain and the climate didn’t vary 
greatly from summer to winter. These re- 
quirements, he reported, restricted the pos- 
sible centers of ancient civilization to “the 
highlands of Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru, 
parts of Asia Minor, parts of Central Asia, 
limited areas in Northern India, Central 
and Southwestern China, and perhaps 
Abyssinia” (Ethiopia) . 

Sessions of the three-week congress, un- 
der the auspices of the National Research 
Council, were also held at the University 
of California and Stanford University, and 
representatives from 42 foreign countries 











Wide World 
Justice Proctor’s decision 
gave the government a setback 


were invited to attend. Among the most 
interesting reports read: 


SLEEPING SickNEss: Last year American 
owners reported 100,000 horses had fallen 
ill with sleeping sickness, about 21,000 dy- 
ing. Proof that human beings could catch 
the disease from these animals was ob- 
tained when doctors in California and 
Massachusetts probed ten human brains 
and found the virus responsible for the 
horse variety of the ailment in all of them. 

Although horses aren’t likely to spread 
the disease from nation to nation, one pa- 
per at the congress named a creature that 
could. As a result of great resemblances 
between viruses found in California and 
Argentina, D-. F. Rosenbusch of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires suggested that 
birds winging on long-distance flights may 
carry sleeping sickness from South to 
North America. But experiments showed 
that seagulls, killdeers, and vultures 
couldn’t act as carriers, and Dr. Rosen- 
busch admitted that as yet he hasn’t 
found a migratory bird capable of trans- 
porting the disease. Two other Latin Amer- 
icans, P. Gallo and E. Vogelsang, Venezue- 
lan veterinarians, reported that turpen- 
tine injections would cure up to 95 per 
cent of horses stricken with a mild form 
of sleeping sickness. 


Supp—EN Deatu: Automobile-exhaust 
carbon monoxide is often used for suicidal 
purposes, but the invisible, odorless gas 
may also cause involuntary sudden death 
on the nation’s highways. According to 
Fred B. Ingram of the California State 
Board of Health, small quantities of the 
dangerous gas may flow into cars because 
of pipe leaks and other exhaust-system de- 
fects. As a result, even a slow driver may 
lose consciousness and crash into a ditch 
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or another car in broad daylight on g 
straight stretch of road. Ingram advised 
periodical exhaust-system examinations 
and emphasized gas-carrying pipes should 
reach to the extreme rear of an automobile. 





Stomach Ulcers 


Estimates that twelve out of every 100 
adults in the United States have ulcers jp 
their digestive systems indicate the Amer- 
ican stomach isn’t as healthy as it might 
be. To relieve or cure these sore spots, phy- 
sicians have recommended treatments with 
alkaline powders, mineral salts, special 
vaccines, and meerschaum—the substance 
used in making pipes. Quacks offer a host 
of less legitimate remedies. But despite the 
long list of preparations, stomach and 
small-intestine ulcers go their own sweet 
way, about half of them healing naturally 
without medical aid. 

In a recent issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Drs. Clar- 
ence F. G. Brown and Ralph E. Dolkart of 
Chicago and Boston respectively surveyed 
modern knowledge of the prevalent inter- 
nal wounds. From studies of 1,500 cases in 
which ulcers had reappeared after appar- 
ent cures, they reported that the major 
cause of the condition was nervousness 
due to fatigue or anxiety. Acute infections 
and rich or indigestible foods were also 
listed as important factors. Rest, medical 
care, or controlled diets, the authors be- 
lieve, may relieve ulcers (depending on 
which of the three causes is most promi- 
nent in a particular case), but until more 
specific treatments are found, Drs. Brown 
and Dolkart conclude that ulcers “must 
be considered . . . a chronic disease.” 





Mars in Swingtime 


As astronomers predicted, the planet 
Mars last week came closer to the earth— 
about 36,000,000 miles away—than it has 
since 1924 (Newsweek, July 24). Star- 
gazers the world over focused their tele- 
scopes on the red planet, and one of them, 
Dr. E. C. Slipher, went all the way from 
Flagstaff, Ariz., to Bloemfontein, South 
Africa, where near-perfect weather enabled 
him to bring back photographs of Mars 
and its mysterious green spots, which may 
or may not be vegetation. 

If there are any Martian Einsteins, how- 
ever, they probably failed to receive the 
100,000-watt, dot-dash signals sent from 
Long Island by radio engineers of station 
WOR, Newark, N.J. The messages were 
sent with the hope that they would pene- 
trate the earth’s air layers, travel through 
space, pierce the red planet’s atmosphere, 
and bounce back, to be picked up by sensi- 
tive radio receivers. 

But the receivers recorded neither re- 
bounding signals nor messages from hypo- 
thetical Martians. Then engineers tried to 
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lure whatever life the planet possessed 
with swing music; Ben Bernie broadcast 
“Tl Always Be in Love With You” on 
Mars-directed waves. There was still no 
response in waiting receivers, and the ex- 
periment isn’t likely to be tried again until 
Mar’s next approach to the earth—in Sep- 
tember 1956. 








‘Pageant of the Masters’: 
Laguna Beach, Calif., Breathes 
New Life Into Old Paintings 

The “Mother Feeding Her Children” in 


Millet’s well-known picture was probably 
dishing out gruel for the little ones. But in 
the nightly Laguna Beach, Calif., “Pageant 
of the Masters,” little Floyd Pierpont 
Waggaman, aged 19 months, who imper- 
sonates the youngest and hungriest tot 
in the Frenchman’s masterpiece, won’t 
“freeze” in his pose for anything less than 
a spoonful of chocolate. 

Harold D. Bradley, in private life a ga- 
rage owner, doesn’t need alcohol as a stimu- 
lus to play Frans Hals’ roistering “Laugh- 
ing Cavalier,” and Nevalie Anne Ropp, 
daughter of the local artist who directs the 
pageant, revels in her role as Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s celebrated “Pinkie”—a popular 
favorite because the original belongs to 
the Huntington Library in near-by Pasa- 
dena. 

Arnold Béchlin’s “The Hermit” and 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” which also 
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‘Old masters’ at Laguna Beach: Millet’s ‘Mother Feediny Her Children’ and Arnold Boéchlin’s ‘The Hermit’... 





Maddick-Mead Herrick photos 


... and Hals’ ‘Laughing Cavalier’ 


belongs to the Huntington Library and is 
played by a newsboy, Dennis Taylor, are 
other popular favorites among the 42 
paintings and twelve sculptures which are 
portrayed in the sixth annual depression- 
born tableaux series. Started in 1932 to 
raise funds for the artist-owned Laguna 
Beach Art Gallery, the cooperative non- 
profit venture has expanded to a ten-day 
fair where 70 California artists show (and 
sell) recent work in booths. Its sponsors 
hope this year’s festival, which opened last 
week and continues until Aug. 6, will at- 
tract 25,000. 

Like the simple villagers who take the 


























same roles for decades in the world-re- 
nowned Oberammergau Passion Play, the 
more sophisticated citizens of Laguna 
Beach cling tenaciously to their favorite 
pictures year after year. Like the Germans, 
too, the Californians have other jobs— 
schoolteachers, doctors, plumbers, grocery 
clerks, retired army men, actors, carpen- 
ters, and bankers all are numbered among 
the 100 actors. Backstage, another 100 
citizens handle the lighting, make-up, and 
homemade props. 

The masterpieces presented are on the 
sentimental side, including Raphael’s “Sis- 
tine Madonna,” Rodin’s “Thinker,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ “Age of Innocence,” and 
his “Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse,” Rubens’ “Holy Family,” Whis- 
tler’s “Mother,” and Vermeer’s “Milkmaid.” 
Nearly half of this year’s 54 numbers are 
new. The popular favorite and nightly 
high spot of the program is Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Last Supper.” The audience sits 
in reverent silence as the thirteen New 
Testament figures “freeze” while John 
Ferguson, baritone, sings Mallotte’s Lord’s 
Prayer. 


—_—— ere 





Nebraska’s Ambassador of Art 
Winds up a 10,000-Mile Show 


Mrs. Nellie May Schlee Vance, 59, is her 
native Nebraska’s No. 1 art ambassador. 
Her job: to take art to rural Nebraska and 
increase appreciation of fine paintings 
wherever she can find an audience. Her 
equipment: a stout heart, a Ford V-8, and 
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a $5,000 Carnegie Corp. graat which 
finances her traveling exhibitions. 

Mrs. Vance began her self-appointed 
task more than three years ago, when she 
heard a farmer bundle ‘his offspring out of 
the University of Nebraska’s fine contem- 
porary art collection in Lincoln with a 
muttered: “Pictures, just pictures.” They 
include Grant Wood’s “Arnold Comes of 
Age,” “Roadmender’s Camp” by John 
Steuart Curry, “Deserted Farmhouse” by 
Charles Burchfield, and Thomas Benton’s 
“Lonesome Road.” A student of children’s 
education and former Sunday painter, Mrs. 
Vance decided there and then to try to 
make Nebraskans art-conscious. 

Widow of a University of Nebraska pro- 
fessor, Mrs. Vance borrowed $5,000 worth 
of paintings and prints from the univer- 
sity’s permanent collection and set out in 
her car to show her wares (for a $25 fee, 
which covered insurance and gasoline) in 
schoolrooms and auditoriums, at county 
fairs and women’s club meetings, and even 
on the sides of farmhouses. 

In covering some 10,000 miles since she 
began the tours in 1936, Mrs. Vance has 
been snowed in, blocked by sand and dust 
storms, and bogged in mud for days on 
side roads. Still, she’s managed to average 
500 miles a week on tour. She has made as 
many as four gallery installations in as 
many different towns in one day, along 
with four talks. But Mrs. Vance knows her 
youngsters: she won’t allow teachers to 
ask their students to write compositions 
about the pictures they see. She’s afraid 
they’d hate art as a consequence of such 
a chore. 

In January the Carnegie grant made it 
possible to extend the missionary work via 
a senior gallery, insured for $5,000 and 
containing seven original oils and three 
prints; a junior gallery insured for $1,000, 
with three originals and seven prints, and 
30 rural traveling galleries which carry six 
color reproductions of famous oils, along 
with an original water color and an etch- 
ing. 

In June, Mrs. Vance suspended her mis- 
sionary work for the summer and came 
east to Lexington; Mass., to visit her only 
child, Sara, wife of a Harvard teacher. On 
July 22 Mrs. Vance became a grandmother 
with the birth of Katharine Vance Kil- 
gour. Before she returns to Nebraska, 
“granny” will lecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Aug. 29. 

There she'll probably tell one of her fa- 
vorite stories, which illustrates not what 
she has taught Nebraska farmers, but 
what they’ve taught her. Showing a re- 
production of Peter Breughel’s “Wedding 
Feast,” Mrs. Vance noted that it’s easy to 
single out the bride, but she couldn’t iden- 
tify the bridegroom. One of her listeners— 
a Flemish woman—timidly interrupted. An 
old Flemish custom, she declared, decreed 
that the bridegroom always pours the wine 
at wedding feasts. He is thus easily identi- 
fied in the sixteenth-century masterpiece. 








TRANSITION 


Birthday: 


cat 








Boot TarkKING- 
ToN, Hoosier author 
and playwright, 70, 
July 29. “My father,” 
said Penrod’s gray- 
haired creator, “lived 
to be 91. When he 
was 88 he said he was 
not old enough yet to 
glory in it. So I cer- 
tainly have no cause to celebrate.” Tark- 
ington was busy assisting at rehearsals of 
his play, “Karabash,” scheduled for pro- 
duction this week by the Garrick Players 
in Kennebunkport, Maine, where he owns 
a 35-acre ocean-front estate. 











Keystone 


Henry Forp, 
automobile manufac- 
turer for 36 years, 76, 
July 30. He spent a 
quiet day at Fair- 
lane, his suburban 
Dearborn, Mich., 
home. Ford revealed 
his creed for good 
health and long life: 
“T don’t eat too much of anything. And I 
have faith—faith that what has happened 
and what will happen is for the best.” 





European 


GeorceE BerNnarpD SHAW, silver-bearded 
Irish playwright, 83, July 26. “TI still resent 
being reminded of my birthday,” he said at 
his country home in Ayot St. Lawrence, 
Hertfordshire, England. “Of course I’m not 
fit. Just say I’m reasonably well.” 


Married: 


Acme 


Mapce’_ Evans, 
30-year-old film ac- 
tress, and SmNeEY 
KINGSLEY, 32-year- 
old playwright, by a 
justice of peace in a 
midnight ceremony 
at York Village, 
Maine, July 25. Miss Evans, who made her 
theatrical debut at the age of 5 and rose to 
stardom as a child actress, was playing a 
week’s engagement in the summer theater 
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at near-by Ogunquit. Kingsley is the 
author of the 1933 Pulitzer Prize play, 
“Men in White,” and “Dead End,” whose 
motion-picture rights were sold for $165, 
000. Neither of them had been previously 
married. ; 





AuzirA VARGAS, 
eldest daughter of 
President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil, and 
Compr. ERNANI 
AMARAL PEIXxoTO, 
naval officer and Fed- 
eral Interventor of 
Rio de Janeiro July 
26. They were wed in 
a religious ceremony at St. Ignatius Chapel 
and later in a civil ceremony at Guanbara 
Palace. The bride, a lawyer and secretary 
to her father since he became Provisional 
President in 1930, aided in the defense of 
the palace when it was attacked by Inte- 
gralistas last year. 








Interphoto 


Rosert VANDERPOOL CLARK, 21, 
grandson of the late Alfred Corning Clark, 
a founder of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., and Mrs. SuzANNE DE LA SALLE Hire- 
MAN, 36, a native of Lille, France, at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, July 
25. Dubbed “society’s No. 1 Glamour Boy 
of 1938,” Clark inherited $3,000,000 from 
his grandfather’s estate last November. It 
was his first and Mrs. Hiteman’s third 
marriage. 


Divorce Sought: 


By Betty Grape, 23-year-old mo- 
tion-picture actress, from Jackie Coocan, 
24, former juvenile screen star, in Los 
Angeles. Charging cruelty, she complained 
that her husband quarreled without cause, 
stayed out all night, sold the family furni- 
ture, and “for more than a year wrongfully 
inflicted upon her a cause of grievous men- 
tal and physical suffering.” Jackie revealed 
that he wouldn’t contest the action. “I still 
love Betty,” he said. “I am sorry it had to 
turn out this way.” The couple, married 
in November 1937, were separated for a 
while last January, 


Arrived: 


Enrico CarpinaL Gasparrti, Prefect 
of the Supreme Tribunal of the Apostolic 
Signatura at the Vatican, in New York, on 
a brief unofficial visit which he hoped 
would be “mostly a vacation.” He is a 
nephew of the late Pietro Cardinal Gaspar- 
ri, the Papal Secretary of State who ne- 
gotiated the Lateran treaties which freed 
the Popes from their voluntary imprison- 
ment in the Vatican ten years ago. 


Winturop W. Axpricn, board chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank, in New 
York, after a brief European trip in behalf 
of the Congress on Education for Democ- 
racy to be held at Columbia University, 
Aug. 15-17. As vice chairman of the con- 
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gress, he announced 
that acceptances to 
attend the conclave 
have been received 
from Earl Baldwin, 
former British Prime 
Minister; Edouard 
Herriot, President of 
the French Chamber 
of Deputies and for- 
mer Premier; and 
Baron Stamp of Shortlands, economist. 
Aldrich commented on the variance of 
opinions of important people in Europe 
concerning the possibility of war, and 
praised American journalism. “We have 
better news coverage than that of any 
foreign country,” he said. “American news- 
papers, I now realize, do print the im- 
portant news of the world.” 











International 


Snerk MonamMenp BIN Isa AL KaALI- 
rau, 59, younger brother, chief counselor, 
and successor to Sheik Hamid, present ruler 
of the Bahrein Island, in New York. His 
island country, situ- 
ated in the Persian 
Gulf and known as 
the “Isle of Pearls,” 
is famous as_ the 
world’s largest source 
of the finest natural 
pearls and for its 
recently discovered 
oil properties, many 
owned by U.S. firms. 





Wide World 
Freed: 

J. Ricnarp (Drxre) Davis, 34-year- 
old lawyer for Dutch Schultz, murdered 


czar of New York racketeers, from the 
Eighth District Magistrates Prison, the 
Bronx, after serving 126 days of the year’s 
sentence he. received after pleading guilty 
to participation in the $2,000.000-a-year 
policy racket. 


Annoyed: 


The Duke anp DucHess or WINpDsor, 
by Cannes tourist agencies for selling $1.50 
special excursion tickets “to see the Wind- 
sors bathe.” Since the former king and his 
American-born wife arrived at Castle de la 
Croe, their summer home on the French 


Movietone News-International 





Riviera, daily boatloads of curiosity-seek- 
ers armed with binoculars have pulled in 
close to shore near the castle’s swimming 
pool. The Duke’s protest against the snoop- 
ers was rebuffed by Cannes municipal 
authorities on the grounds that the Medi- 
terranean “belongs to everyone,” so he 
erected a canvas shield around the shore 
side of the pool. 


Injured: 


As JENKINS, auto speed driver, when 
his 750-horsepower Mormon Meteor III 
caught fire during a 24-hour record run on 
the Bonneville, Utah, salt flats. Gasoline in 
the cockpit ignited when Jenkins pulled 
into the pit for a checkup after completing 
his fourth hour. Before he could be pulled 
from the car, he had suffered third-degree 
burns of the right arm and leg. 


Died: 


Dr. Witu1am J. Mayo, 78, eminent 
surgeon, cancer authority, and co-founder 
of the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minn., 
July 28. Following an operation last April 
for subacute perforating ulcer (the treat- 
ment of which has been one of his special- 
ties) , he improved and was able to resume 
visits to his office. But the shock of the 
death of his brother, Dr. Charles H. Mayo 
(Newsweek, June 5), caused a relapse. 
Son of a frontier doctor who once mort- 
gaged the land on which the clinic stands 
to buy a microscope, 
Dr. Mayo accompa- 
nied his father on his 
rounds as a- child, 
worked in a drug- 
store during vaca- 
tions, assisted his 
father at operations 
and postmortems be- 
fore he had entered 
high school, and was 
graduated from the University of Michigan 
at 22. Under the leadership of the two 
brothers, the Mayo Clinic became one of 
the foremost medical centers in the world, 
registering more than 1,000,000 patients. 
“Dr. Will” (as he was known to his col- 
leagues and patients) was constantly in- 
venting new techniques and improving on 
old ones. Humorless and a strict discipli- 
narian, he once said “there is no place for 
emotionalism in medicine.” 














International 


Beryt Mercer, 56, veteran stage and 
screen character actress, following a major 
operation, in Santa Monica, Calif., July 28. 
Famous for her portrayal of mother roles, 
she will probably be remembered for her 
more recent film parts in “All Quiet on 
the Western Front,” “Cavalcade,” “Mag- 
nificent Obsession,” “The Little Minister,” 
“Berkeley Square,” and “The Little Prin- 
cess.” Miss Mercer, who inherited her talent 
from her mother, Beryl Montague, a lead- 
ing actress of the English stage, made her 
theatrical debut in England at the age of 4. 
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‘Brownie’ Reid, Camera Man: 
the Boss’ Son Clicks at 14 


A few weeks ago, a harassed assistant 
sports editor on The New York Herald 
Tribune peered up at the bespectacled 
youngster standing by his desk waving a 
picture under his nose. “Beat it,” he told 
the boy. “I don’t like the shot. Scram.” 

“But why? Isn’t it a good picture?” 
piped the kid. 

“Too busy to talk about it. Now, git.” 

The youngster vanished. But some min- 
utes later he reappeared with Ogden M. 
Reid, president, editor, and chief owner of 
the giant morning newspaper. “Mr. 
Blank,” said Mr. Reid to the astonished 
editor, “this is my son Brownie.” 

When 14-year-old Ogden Rogers 
(Brownie) Reid left school in Colorado 
last spring, he brought east with him a 
burning ambition to take pictures—good 
ones—for publication. Last month, after 
wangling a speed Graphic nearly his own 
size (he is under 5 feet) and a police card 
from his father, he took his place as a spare 
on The Herald Tribune’s staff of photog- 
raphers, agreeing to work on space rates. 

At first his luck was all bad. Despite 
coaching by the newspaper’s regular pho- 
tographers, his efforts met constant turn- 
downs. But one motning two weeks ago he 
struck it rich: coming to work as usual in 
the Reid limousine, he saw an auto acci- 
dent on a parkway just north of the Bronx. 
Quickly he unslung his big camera, pushed 
his way through the crowd, and got a good 
shot of the wreck. 

That afternoon Brownie went out to the 
horse races at Empire City and snapped 
the finish of the feature. And at 10:50 
p.m., as the first edition of The Herald 
Tribune rolled off the presses, the young 
photographer found that the hard-boiled 
editors had used both pictures—at $3 
apiece—and went proudly home with his 
father in the small hours of the morning, 
Clutched in his hand were several copies 
of the newspaper containing the pictures— 
and beneath each the magic credit line: 
“Herald Tribune—Reid.” 

But last week, Brownie Reid’s career 
came to a temporary halt; colleagues, miss- 
ing him in the 41st Street offices, discov- 
ered he had been exiled to the Reid home 
at Purchase, N.Y. Probable reason: 
Brownie’s mother, Helen Rogers Reid 
(vice president of The Herald Tribune) , 
who had been in Europe during the young 
man’s term on the newspaper, was expect- 
ed home. 





Newspaper Guild Rival 

More than 200 newspaper men ons bus- 
man’s holiday trooped into San Francisco 
last week, prepared to spend one week of 
their usual two- or three-week vacations 
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talking over professional problems of the 
working scribe at the annual convention 
of the American Newspaper Guild. 

The first session Saturday opened the 
meeting informally with a reception and 
buffet supper at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on Treasure Island. 
On Monday, the convention began in ear- 
nest with the formation of an auxiliary 
composed of members’ wives, and an ad- 
dress by Elmer F. Andrews, Wage and 
Hour Administrator. Business meetings 
and committee reports throughout the 
week were scheduled to be topped off on 
Friday by the election of officers under the 
presidency of Heywood Broun, perennial 
head of the C.1.0. union. 

While the Guild’s expansion since its 
inception in 1933 ‘has been rapid, it has 
met with considerable opposition, not only 


from publishers but from newspaper men 
as well. In 1936, a small group of journal- 
ists met in New York to form the Ameri- 
can Press Society, an organization devoted 
less to raising newspaper men’s salaries 
than to preserving their professional stand- 
ing. With rigid qualifications for member- 
ship (the A.P.S. won’t accept anyone not 
an active newspaper writer or editor) , this 
rival of the C.1.0. organization has spread 
to Chicago, Washington, Minneapolis, At- 
lanta, and Pittsburgh, though its member- 
ship is still less than 1,000. 

Last week, as if in salute to the Guild’s 
convention, the executive director of the 
A.PS., Oliver Holden of The New York 
Times, sent his members a letter vigorous- 
ly criticizing the A.N.G.: “Its organizers 
sought a subsidy, first from the A.F.L., 
then from the C.1.0. They got the subsidy 








Three Decades of Progress: 


Harris & Ewing 


On Aug. 2, 1909, the Wright 


brothers delivered a crude airship to the United States Army, an 800- 
pound biplane capable of flying 42 miles an hour with one 25-horsepower 
motor—and military aviation was born. Compare the 1909 plane above 
with the Boeing B15 at top, the Air Corps’ latest instrument of destruc- 
tion—60,000 pounds, 4,000 horsepower, and a speed of about 200 M.P.H. 





and with it the obligation to fight all of 
labor’s battles, regardless of merit . . . Its 
organizers bought for it a strength which 
has been growing. Today the Guild has 
108 contracts, and where it wins a con- 
tract there it stays, even though its own 
members turn against it. 





AVIATION 





Pan American Moves to Begin 
Regular Flights to Australia 


For six years, the Pan American Air- 
ways System has been roaring above the 
blue island shoals of the South Pacific, 
planning an epochal route to open up the 
“Down Under” trade and passenger routes. 
A year and a half ago the Samoan Clipper 
disappeared into the sea off Pago Pago, with 
the loss of the crew and Capt. Edwin Mu- 
sick, P.A.A.’s foremost long-distance pilot. 

Plotting of this route was abruptly dis- 
continued. The schedule mapped another, 
swinging westward of the original death 
flight—from Hawaii south and west 1,913 
miles to Canton Island, just across the 
equator. Last week the air line announced 
filing of an application in Washington to 
establish regular schedules for the fort- 
nightly transport of passengers, mail, and 
express over £,000 miles of sea and coral 
reefs to link America and Australasia. I'ly- 
ing time will be 49 hours; actual clansed 
time (including a day’s layover at Hono- 
lulu) , four days—eleven days shor‘er than 
the best steamship time. The fare is 
tentatively estimated at about $900. 





RADIO 





A Veteran Breaks His Skein: 
Rudy Vallee Closes His Ten- Year 
Broadcast Run on Sept. 28 


Five days before the biggest selling panic 
that ever developed on the New York 
Stock Exchange (Oct. 29, 1929), Rudy 
Vallee started a bull market of his own. 
On Oct. 24 of that year he opened a radio 
variety show that bucked the oncoming 
depression; since then, with only two ex- 
ceptions, he has gone on the air every 
Thursday evening. 

But last week it was announced that the 
Vallee hour would go off the air Sept. 28, 
when the crooner will end a ten-year run 
under the same sponsor—Standard Brands, 
Inc. Explaining that he needed a vacation, 
Vallee said he planned to do some travel- 
ing in South America, after which he would 
go back on the air. But radio circles specu- 
lated over a number of other possible fac- 
tors behind the surprise decision. 

One of these is the fact that Vallee’s big- 
gest rival for a long time (the Kate Smith 
Hour on the Columbia network) topped 
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the crooner’s C.A.B. rating* for the first 
time last February and by June—when 
Kate Smith went on vacation—had main- 
tained its lead. However, two factors favor 
Kate Smith’s rating: she is heard on 78 
stations compared with Vallee’s 52; and 
she rebroadcasts to the West Coast while 
Vallee does not. Another fact is that Stand- 
ard Brands is modifying its radio policy 
to some extent next fall when it starts a 
daytime serial called “I Love a Mystery” 
—a five-a-week serial to be written by 
Carleton E. Morse (author of “One Man’s 
Family”) for Fleischmann’s Yeast. A third 
reason is a changing trend in taste. 
Though Vallee’s discoveries of new talent 
once labeled him a star-maker, recently he 
has stuck to a more routine guest-star 
formula. Most of the other big variety 
shows, however, have held their audiences 
with a thread of continuity. For Chase and 
Sanborn it has been Charlie McCarthy, for 
Good News it has been Fanny Brice’s 
Baby Snooks, and for Kate Smith, during 
the past year, while the popularity of her 
hour has bounded upward, it has been the 
Ezra Stone serial “The Aldrich Family.” 
But network veterans also recalled an 
axiom of the show business: never hang 
around once you get stale; take a vacation 
and come back with something new. 
Meanwhile tentative plans indicated 
that “One Man’s Family,” sponsored by 
Standard Brands for Tender Leaf Tea 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6) would probably take 
over the first half of Vallee’s Thursday 
night spot early in October and a show for 
Royal Desserts would fill the second half. 





_* A confidential poll for radio advertisers and 
'eir agencies accepted as the standard guide 
lo listener popularity. 





The Southernaires, one of radio’s many hymn-singing groups 


MeNinch Quits FCC 


“Hoovercrat!” 

This was the epithet flung at Frank 
Ramsay McNinch back in 1928 when the 
lawyer from North Carolina, a lifelong 
Democrat, voted for the Republican can- 
didate. It was really the liquor question, 
however, that decided McNinch’s vote; 
and appropriately enough, it was the water 
question two years later that made a Pro- 
hibitionist a member of the Federal Power 
Commission. The 5-foot 22-inch Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian was appointed to that 
post by the Republican President for 
whom he had voted. 

Two years ago President Roosevelt 
moved MeNinch up to the post of chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. The Carolinian accepted it as a 
house-cleaning job, and plenty of dust 
started flying. Last winter, during the 
course of the FCC network monopoly in- 
quiry, McNinch went into the clinches 
with a fellow commissioner, T. A. M. Cra- 
ven, over censorship (Newsweek, Mar. 
13). Last week, 66, and suffering from 
chronic colitis, McNinch resigned. 

President Roosevelt promptly nominat- 
ed as MecNinch’s successor James L. Fly, 
41-year-old native of Texas and general 
solicitor of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Born on Washington’s Birthday, 1898, 
Fly belongs to the younger group of 
New Dealers. Up to 1929 he had been en- 
gaged in private legal practice. It was 
then that he began government antitrust 
work as special assistant to the United 
States Attorney General. Five years later 
he joined the TVA. If Fly’s nomination 
is confirmed, he will serve out McNinch’s 
unexpired term, which runs to July 1, 
1942. 








Hymns on the Air 


Although nearly 500,000 hymns have 
been written in the last fifteen centuries, 
probably not more than a couple of thou- 
sand have secured a real foothold in to- 
day’s churches and synagogues; and only 
three or four hundred play an integral 
part in religious services. But the popu- 
larity of this smaller group more than 
makes up for its modest size: it has be- 
come a vital force not only in the 248,410 
churches throughout the United States but 
on a goodly number of the country’s ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 radio receiving 
sets. 

This week—while a dozen “hymn sings” 
are being regularly broadcast over the na- 
tion’s three major networks*—two musico- 
religious programs lend the force of their 
anniversaries to the general strength of 
hymn singing on the air. One of these is 
the “Catholic Hour”; the other is “Hymns 
of All Churches.” 

It was on Mar. 2, 1930, that the “Catho- 
lic Hour” first went out over the air waves, 
and on Aug. 6 this enormously successful 
program will give its 500th broadcast over 
NBC Red Network. The hour is notable 
for the list of eminent priests who have 
spoken on it—such as the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, who has appeared many 
times each year since this program started, 
and the Rev. James M. Gillis, who has 
served nearly as long and frequently—and 
also for the Paulist Choristers who fur- 
nish the music (Newsweek, July 17). To 
the Rev. John J. Russell (of St. Ursula’s 
Church, Baltimore) goes the distinction of 
conducting the 500th broadcast, as well as 
successive broadcasts on Sunday evenings 
through August. 

Younger and less pretentious than the 
“Catholic Hour” is “Hymns of All 
Churches,” sung and directed by Joe Em- 
erson. For Emerson (a native of Michi- 
gan, 47 this month, and the man who in- 
troduced “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi” 
while a student at Albion College) his pro- 
gram of hymns is a five-year-old personal 
achievement that dates back to July 31, 
1934, when the program started on WLW 
in Cincinnati. Sponsored Ly General Mills, 
Inc., the first hymn-singing program to 
get commercial sponsorship, “Hymns of 
All Churches” is now on the NBC Red 
Network, ordinarily three times a week 
but, for a birthday anniversary flourish, 
five times weekly until mid-August. Last 
week the program enjoyed another flour- 
ish: a gold cup presented by Radio Varie- 
ties. 


> 





*On NBC: Catholic Hour, Hymns of All 
Churches, Southernaires, Message of Israel, 
Edward MacHugh as the Gospel Singer (off 
until fall). On CBS: Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir, Cheer and Comfort with Richard Max- 
well, Wings Over Jordan. On MBS: Old 
Fashioned Revival, John Metcalf’s Choir Loft, 
Morton Franklin and His Notes of Grace, 
Haven of Rest, Music from the New York 
World’s Fair Temple of Religion. 
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Pioneer All-Gaelic College 


The mists hung low over forested hills 

and bagpipes shrilled through the valleys, 
but more than a Gaelic mod (Scottish 
musical festival) drew the 5,000 spectators 
from Canada and the United States to the 
hamlet of St. Ann, Cape Breton Island, 
N.S., last Wednesday. For there, in a 
setting that might have been lifted out of 
auld Scotland, the Scots of the New World 
were dedicating the first Gaelic college on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The Cape Breton Gaelic Foundation 
erected this log structure, of timber felled 
near by, as a tribute to the Rev. Norman 
McLeod, Cape Breton’s first Presbyterian 
minister; but to the 65,000 of Cape Breton 
who are of Highland descent, and especial- 
ly to the 30,000 who speak Gaelic and the 
4,000 who speak hardly anything else, 
the little college is a memorial to their 
ancestors who came over with McLeod and 
soon after in the early nineteenth century 
to plant their civilization on a foreign soil 
that looked so much like their rugged 
Highland home. 

The Scots spread over Nova Scotia from 
that early start; today there are 140,000 
of them, among whom the Gaelic Founda- 
tion is recruiting students for its college, 
which in a few years is to have a $25,000 
brick building. Gaelic (three Celtic lan- 
guages are termed Gaelic: Erse, Manx, 
and Scottish Gaelic) is a difficult tongue, 
manageable only by those who have heard 
it spoken in childhood, but on the opening 
day twenty students, from 16 to 60, were 
registered. When Angus L. Macdonald, 
Premier of Nova Scotia, dedicated the 
college, an enthusiastic spectator greeted 
him with “Madium mhath dhuibh a 
mhaisteir” (which means, appropriately, 
“Good morning, teacher.”) 


Cape Breton Scots Dedicate 















































Three Gestes, 1939: Robert Preston, Gary Cooper, and Ray Milland 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Klieg Lights Over Africa: 
‘Beau Geste’ and ‘Four Feathers’ 
Return to the Silver Screen 


For the most part, the English studios 
have left to Hollywood the job of glorifying 
the British soldier’s perennial tussle with 
the white man’s reluctant burden. This 
week, however, United Artists releases 
Four Featuers, an English appreciation 
of home-lot heroics, and Paramount coun- 
ters with the Anglo-gallantry of Brau 
Geste. Both films are modern editions of 
past screen melodramas; both spotlight 
their share of brutality and grisly realism 
to provide a battlefield-day for the thrill- 
thirsty. 

Adapted by R. C. Sherriff from A. E. W. 
Mason’s popular novel—published in 1902 
and first screened in 1929—‘“Four Feath- 
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Three Gestes, 1926: Ralph Forbes, Ronald Colman, and Neil Hamilton 
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ers” spins a dramatic yarn against the 
historical backdrop of Lord Kitchener’s 
campaign to recapture the Sudan in 1898. 
On the eve of his regiment’s departure for 
Egypt, Harry Faversham (John Clements) 
resigns his commission. His fellow offi- 
cers diagnose the case as acute cowardice 
and send him three white feathers with 
their cards attached. The fourth feather 
Faversham plucks from the fan of his 
fiancée, Ethne (June Duprez), when she 
indicates her agreement with the general 
verdict. 

Convinced now that he really has a 
streak of cowardice, Faversham sails for 
Egypt, disguises himself as a native mute, 
and launches his fantastic campaign to 
reinstate himself in his three comrades’ 
estimation—particularly that of John 
Durrance (Ralph Richardson) , his unsuc- 
cessful rival for Ethne’s hand. Before 
Faversham is through, no sane _ person 
could doubt his courage, though many 
might question his sanity; Durrance, 
blinded by sun glare, has been rescued for 
retirement in England; the feathers have 
been restored to their donors, and Kitchen- 
er, as a direct result, is able to capture 
the town of Omdurman. 

One of the most ambitious productions to 
come out of England, “Four Feathers” 
indicates almost as many feathers in the 
caps of the Hungarian-born Kordas— 
Alexander Korda, producer; brother Zol- 
tan, director; brother Vincent, art director. 
Traveling 1,000 miles up the Nile to loca- 
tion, the Kordas trained their color 
cameras on the brilliant landscapes of the 
story’s locale and staged their spectacular 
scenes of carnage with the aid of thousands 
of native extras—most notably the re- 
doubtable Fuzzy Wuzzies, the only native 
troops ever known to smash the famous 
British square. 

Yet for all the accent on individual and 
mass action, the characterizations of 
“Four Feathers” are well above average. 
John Clements, a bit player two years ago 
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in “Knight Without Armor,” and Ralph 
Richardson, equally talented as comedian 
and dramatic actor, give admirable per- 
formances in the film’s principal roles. 
¢. Aubrey Smith tops a good supporting 
cast as a likable old military bore; June 
Duprez, a Korda “discovery,” brings purely 
decorative qualities to her screen debut. 


Although France and her Foreign 
Legionnaires stand off the ungrateful na- 
tives in “Beau Geste,” it is a trio of 
Englishmen who set the Legion’s pace in 
gallantry and gusto. The original film 
version, directed by Herbert Brenon in 
1926, made effective use of the flashback 
technique in unfolding Percival Christo- 
pher Wren’s story of the Geste brothers— 
then played by Ronald Colman, Neil 
Hamilton, and Ralph Forbes. Robert 
Carson’s current adaptation, produced and 
directed by William Wellman, casts Gary 
Cooper as Beau Geste, Robert Preston as 
Digby, and Ray Milland as John, and 
parallels the action of the old version al- 
most sequence for sequence. 

As before, “Beau Geste” leavens its 
wild-eyed blood-and-bluster with a double 
dash of mystery. Not until the closing 
sequences does the uninitiated movie-goer 
satisfactorily unravel all the threads that 
link the mysterious burning of Fort Zind- 
erneuf, its dead defenders grotesquely 
propped beside their stations, with the theft 
of the great sapphire in England a few years 
before that was responsible for sending 
the Geste brothers, one by one, to the 
desert from which only John returned. 

Perhaps more familiar in this country 
than the A. E. W. Mason novel, the story 
of P. C. Wren’s best seller is still a reliable 
springboard for colorful screen melodrama. 
More demanding in activity than acting, 
the film receives competent performances 
from a hard-working cast that includes 
Heather Thatcher, Susan Hayward, James 
Stephenson, and J. Carrol Naish. 

After previewing their film in New York, 
Paramount executives ran off the silent 
version for movie reviewers. Because the 
1939 edition, in treatment and setting, so 
closely resembles the earlier film, it 
graphically demonstrates the great strides 
made in the screen technique since the 
advent of sound. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Five Times Five (RKO-Pathé): This 


two-reel celebration of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets’ fifth birthday presents Alexander 
Woollcott as narrator and featured player 
and verifies Dr. Dafoe’s suspicion that his 
little charges could stand a reducing diet. 
New stunts added to the Dionnes’ limited 
repertoire include dolling up for presenta- 
tion to their King and Queen, playing 
store, and (more remarkable) swaying 
mammoth Mr. Woollcott in a swing—most 
of which is too coy for comfort unless 





eS 


you’re a fervent admirer of the quints or 
radio’s “Town Crier.” 


Frontier Marsuat (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Set in Tombstone, Ariz., of 
the ’80s, this lively Western combines a 
fictional biography of the famous marshal 
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Wyatt Earp (Randolph Scott) and Eddie 
Foy Jr.’s amusing impersonation of his 
late father, with plenty of incidental six- 
shooting involving Cesar Romero as a 
consumptive killer who helps Earp clean 
up the town. Binnie Barnes, Nancy Kelly, 
John Carradine, Lon Chaney Jr. 
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THEATER WEEK 





I utilize this week’s space to reply 
to the innumerable letters I have re- 
ceived in the last few months from the- 
atrically ambitious young people and 
their fond parents asking my opinion of 
| the apprentice schools connected with 
many of the rural summer theaters. 
§ That there are some reputable and hon- 
orable exceptions to what I shall here 
record, I ask my inquirers to believe. 
But it is my judgment, based upon per- 
sonal investigation over the period of 
the last three years, that the majority 
of the schools constitute little more 
than easy graft and a racket and are, 
further, of scarcely any worth to the 
students who hopefully enroll in them. 
In addition, the atmosphere surround- 
ing some of them might profitably be 
looked into by parents solicitous of the 
moral welfare of their progeny. 

There is a considerable difference be- 
tween the prospectuses sent out by 
many of the schools and what the stu- 
dents actually and realistically get once 
they have paid the demanded tuition 
fees. Some of the apprentice workshops 
offer as advance bait the name or names 
of well-known, passé actors and ac- 
tresses who are to head the coaching 
staffs. These quondam celebrities are, 
true enough, subsequently and duly to 
be found in the schools, but in many 
of them the matriculant is lucky if they 
show up in classroom for more than a 
few minutes a day, as it seems to be the 
practise—once the money is in—to have 
most of the instruction conducted by 
persons of obscure and dubious theatri- 
cal connection, if indeed any, and whose 
major contributions to the tutelage of 
the aspiring fledglings seem to consist 
in the recommendations (1) to buy and 
read Stanislavski’s book on acting, (2) 
to stand daily in the pasture back of 
the converted cow-stable and yell for 
an hour at the top of the voice by way 
of achieving enough volume to be heard 
some day in the back rows of a theater, 
and (3) to walk up and down stairs for 
another hour a day in order to attain 
graceful movement and carriage. 

{ The nick for this extraordinary stage 





The Apprentice Racket 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


education usually varies from 250 to 
500 or more dollars, depending largely 
upon the eminence of the theatrical and 
dramatic lights whose names adorn the 
prospectuses and who spend most of 
the time the kids are getting the above 
instruction in Ye Olde Beargrease Inn 
opposite the workshop, heatedly assur- 
ing themselves, over the beers, that 
nothing has been any good in the legiti- 
mate theater since they last appeared 
in it. 

At certain of the cheaper apprentice 
schools, men and women whose sole 
practical connection with the stage has 
been the teaching of poetry in high- 
schools or the coaching of high-school 
and jitney college dramatic clubs serve 
as the only instructors, and it is such 
that the young hopefuls trust to ac- 
quaint them with the inside secrets of 
the art of Salvini and Duse. These se- 
crets are guaranteed, once they are mas- 
tered, to make a genuine, first-rate, 
Grade A actor or actress, avidly sought 
after by the Shuberts, out of even the 
least promising student, provided only 
the latter has paid up in full. (Inciden- 
tally, so far as the few free scholarships 
go, only the prettier girls with a lot of 
sex appeal peculiarly ever seem to get 
them.) The aforesaid rich secrets, I 
have discovered after extensive sleuth- 
ing, consist in learning how to repeat 
the letters A, B, C with three different 
shades of expression, how to recite 
some well-known jingle first tragically, 
then humorously, and then the way an 
old character actor or actress would 
speak it, how to stoop or kneel in such 
a manner that the knees won’t give off 
a loud cracking sound, and how to walk 
off a stage without bumping into the 
side of the door. 

Add here and there to this wonderful 
histrionic guidance a bit of fencing (in- 
valuable to girl students in fighting off 
the amatory advances of the school 
coaches and directors) and maybe an 
explanation of the difference between 
pink and purple makeup, and you have 
a generally pretty accurate synopsis of 
the average apprentice school swindle. 
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Congress’ Move to Aid Rails 


Finds Most Roads Looking Up 


Welcome Boost in Earnings 


Cheers Carriers No Less Than 
Washington’s Belated Help 


For six months of the present session of 
Congress, enactment of any railroad legis- 
lation seemed almost as remote as action 
on the comprehensive reform program pro- 
posed by the President’s Committee of Six 
(composed of railway and union officials) . 
Hence railroad executives had all the more 
reason for gratification last week, when 
Congress shot through one railway “relief” 
bill and sent omnibus transportation meas- 
ures embodying many of the committee’s 
recommendations into conference. 

The measure completed and signed by 
the President—the Chandler Act—will af- 
ford relief to only a few lines. It permits 
roads found by the ICC not in need of 
comprehensive reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act to extend 
maturing debts or put through a capital 
readjustment plan with the consent of 75 
per cent of its creditors and the approval 
of a Federal court. They thus avoid the 
costly and protracted Section 77 proce- 
dures (no road has yet completed such a 
proceeding), for the Chandler Act plans 
must be completed within one year from 
the date of filing. The Baltimore & Ohio 
and Lehigh Valley already have secured 
assents to such plans and should complete 
them shortly. 

The House passed the Lea Omnibus 
Transportation Bill and sent it to confer- 
ence to reconcile differences with the 
Wheeler-Truman measure passed by the 
Senate in May (Newsweek, June 5). 
Conferees agreed that a compromise could 
not be reported before the January session 
of Congress. 

Both Senate and House bills would: (1) 
establish a unified system of regulation 
under the ICC for all interstate common 
carriers—water, rail, pipe line, and motor 
—excepting aviation (which continues un- 
der the Civil Aeronautics Authority) , with 
all subject to the rate-making rule of the 
current law; (2) simplify and speed up 
ICC procedure; (3) authorize the railways 
to pool revenues resulting from rate in- 
creases, and (4) the ICC is relieved of the 
duty of preparing a plan for rail consolida- 
tions and is given broader powers to ap- 
prove mergers proposed by the carriers. 

In addition, the Senate bill would cre- 
ate a board to investigate the extent of 


public subsidies to the various transport 
agencies to determine which most deserve 
encouragement in the future. The House 
bill, on the other hand, contains the fol- 
lowing provisions not found in the Wheeler- 
Truman measure: (1) that the govern- 
ment shall share -the cost (hitherto borne 
by the carrier) of building and altering 
bridges over navigable streams; (2) that 
land-grant railroads need no longer carry 
government freight at low rates; (3) au- 
thority for the RFC to make loans to rail- 
roads for purchase of their bonds at less 
than par (enabling them to cut interest 
costs), and (4) the ICC is given power to 
regulate forwarding companies (concerns 
which collect and distribute package 
freight) . 


Boomlet 


Wholly apart from the encouragement 
derived from these actions of Congress, 
railway financial prospects looked brighter 
last week. The upturn in carloadings dur- 
ing July assured Class I lines of a small 
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profit for the month, in contrast with the 
deficit shown for the first six months (al- 
though the lines’ first half loss after the in- 
terest charges amounted to around $90, 
000,000, this reflected distinct improve- 
ment over the $181,000,000 deficit for the 
same period in 1938). The July perform- 
ance supports trade forecasts that the car- 
riers would be in the black throughout the 
second half, when traffic is always heavier, 





as compared with the deficit of $41,658,009 
for the last six months of 1938. 

The better earnings prospects result jn 
part from the upturn in general business, 
but they also reflect the determined ef. 
forts of the lines to stimulate volume and 
cut down expenses. One method employed 
by the roads to accomplish the latter ob- 
jectives was dramatically illustrated last 
week, when the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central started the first de luxe, all- 
coach trains ever operated in the East. The 
new trains will make the run between New 
York and Chicago in seventeen hours, only 
an hour slower than the extra-fare, all- 
Pullman Broadway and Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limiteds, and the round-trip fare, 
including reserved seat, comes to only 
$30.90. 

Both the Pennsylvania’s Trail Blazer 
and the Central’s Pacemaker feature taste- 
fully decorated, air-conditioned coaches 
with reclining chairs, modernistic diners 
serving moderate-priced meals, and ob- 
servation-lounge buffets. 

In their campaign to win back passen- 
ger business lost to buses and automobiles 
and reduce the cost of passenger service, 
the nation’s lines since 1930 have intro- 
duced 90 streamlined, high-speed trains 
(most were mixed coach and sleeping-car 
units) . 

Savings resulting from the use of mod- 
ern locomotives, cars, and other equip- 
ment soon repay their initial costs. This 
explains why a moderate upturn in earn- 
ings usually brings out substantial equip- 
ment orders, even though the lines have 
ample reserves of older equipment in stor- 
age. Hence, durable-goods industries are 
justified in hoping that the upturn in sec- 
ond-half incomes will result in some further 
increase in orders from their biggest cus- 
tomer—the railway industry—even if the 
House supports the Senate’s action of last 
week in deleting the $350,000,000 in low- 
interest loans for rail equipment from the 
Lending Bill (see page 16) . 





Significance 


The Chandler Act will prevent the 
B. & O. and the Lehigh from going into an 
unnecessary and expensive receivership. A 
few other lines might have filed plans un- 
der the measure had not the upturn in 
revenues occurred. 

Passage of the comprehensive transpor- 
tation bills would constitute an important 
victory for the railways, even though no 
such legislation could become law before 
next year, because it would mark the first 
recognition by Congress that all compet- 
ing transport services should be subject 
to essentially similar control. It would be 
futile to predict specific fiscal and compet- 
tive benefits that might result from such 
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comprehensive measures, however, because 
so much depends upon the administration 
they receive. Few observers foresaw, for 
example, that the Transportation Act of 
1920’s ambitious consolidation plan would 
become a dead letter or that its design for 
rehabilitation of rail credit would fail so 
completely. 

Because of the more explicit relief it 
affords, most rail executives hope that the 
House version will be accepted by Senate 
conferees. 





Antitrust Flurry 


In July 1936 a Federal grand jury in 
Madison, Wis., indicted 23 oil companies, 
three trade journals, and 58 individuals for 
allegedly fixing artificially high gasoline 
prices in the Midwest in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. As the case 
dragged on during the next two years, the 
charges against many of the defendants 
were dismissed. After the conviction of 
those remaining, their number was further 
reduced when the judge set aside part 
of the jury’s verdict. As a result, the 
original group shrank to twelve corpora- 
tions and five individuals, on whom fines 
totaling $65,000 were imposed (News- 
week, Aug. 1, 1938). Last week, even 
this punishment was suspended when the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Chicago reversed the previous con- 
viction, and remanded the case for a new 
trial. 

In a 25,000-word opinion, the Circuit 
Court held that when the lower court con- 
sidered whether the defendants’ actions 
constituted a violation of the law, it should 
have taken into consideration the “reason- 
ableness” of the alleged restraint of trade 
and should have given weight to a number 
of mitigating circumstances, such as the 
government’s own efforts to stabilize prices 
during the NRA and the fact that gaso- 
line prices elsewhere were “actually higher” 
than in the Midwestern area during the 
indictment period. 

The companies and individuals who suc- 
cessfully appealed the case included such 
well-known names as Socony-Vacuum and 
its vice president, Charles E. Arnott; Pure 
Oil; Sinclair Refining; Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum and its vice president, Robert W. 
McDowell; Shell Petroleum, and Conti- 
nental Oil. Their victory, however, was 
challenged by Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold, who declared the govern- 
_ would carry the case to the Supreme 

ourt. 


{ A Federal grand jury in New York last 
week returned an indictment for alleged 
violation of the Sherman Act against the 
four leading typewriter companies: Rem- 
ington Rand, Royal, L. C. Smith & Corona, 
and Underwood Elliott Fisher, and their 
presidents, Asserting that the four firms 
manufacture 90 per cent of the country’s 


Best way to appease 
4 “ a DICTATOR 


( A TIP TO SECRETARIES 
.--- AND DICTATORS, TOO 

















2. “He used to keep me hopping— 
taking dictation, looking up things and 
giving me instructions.” 


1. “I guess my boss was under more 
pressure than any other man in town— 
and it was pretty hard on me, too!” 
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3. “It was no wonder we had confusion 4, “Turning point was the day I pre- 
and he was irritable. I never seemed vailed upon him to arrange for a trial 
able to keep up with his work.” demonstration of the Dictaphone.” 
























5. ‘Now he’s a changed man. He can 
give his Dictaphone a// his dictation 
whenever he wants to, and...” 


6. “I’m free to do my part of the work 
while he does his... making both our 
jobs run smoothly and on time.” 





Do yourself a favor! Talk to the Dictaphone man next time he calls. 
Then try this modern dictating machine — at our expense. Prove 
to yourself the greater ease and efficiency of the Dictaphone method. 





DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd. 
86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
(I should like to talk with someone about the loan of a 
4 Dictaphone at no expense to me. 
(CD Please send me copy of ‘Danger, Nobody Working.” 
nNw-s 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dic Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and 
Accessories to which said T: -Mark is Applied. ’ 
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Exhibits: a U.S. White Plymouth Rock, British Buff Frizzle bantam .. . 


typewriters, the indictment charged them 
with fixing uniform trade-in allowances and 
discounts and “arbitrarily and simulta- 


Sturtevant neously increasing prices from time to 
Air Conditioning or| “"® 


Air Handling Apparatus 
installed in: Chickens in Cleveland 


Perisphere (Theme Center) World’s Poultry Congress Views 


New York City Building 

Chrysler Building Blue Eggs and Bearded Pullets 
Railroad Building Every three years since 1921, the Poul- 
Childs Restaurant try Science Association has sent members 
Administration Building from 35 countries to a World’s Poultry 
American Telephone and Telegraph Congress to discuss both the scientific and 
Building practical aspects of their business and to 
Johns-Manville Building see exhibited the cream of domesticated 
Poland Building fowl. Last week, despite strained political 
Italian Building relations a “ the —- 
Adi nations, the world’s poultrymen found ap- 
yeti os = peasement at Cleveland, where Secretary 
a P of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace opened 

Food Building (Rehearsal Rooms) the Seventh World’s Poultry Congress. 
Public Address Center In English, French, German, and Span- 
Distilled Spirits Building ish, an estimated 150,000 farm folk dis- 
Continental Baking Building cussed poultry from the standpoint of the 
U. S. Steel Building breeder, the hatchery man, the processor, 
New York State Building the packer, the handler, and the consumer. 
Castle Gardens Some heard learned scientific papers; others 
Atlantic Gardens attended a practical short course in poul- 
Red Lion Ina try raising; still others gave their attention 


; to show birds in the prize contests. All saw 
Cheshire Cheese Restaurant exhibits of 8,000 breeds of chickens and 


Dog and Duck Restaurant 2,000 pigeons, as well as many other do- 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY | mestic and game fowl. 
Hyde Park - - BOSTON, MASS. Among the more interesting exhibits: a 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities new Golden Leghorn breed that shows its 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited sex as a day-old chick through its color, 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal permitting the hatchery man to sell which- 
ever sex the buyer wants; Arancanus chick- 


ens from Brazil that lay blue eggs; Russian 
) T ri eV a n Orloffs with beards to protect them from 
snow and ice; a pair of Gallus Bankiva, the 


Indian fowl from which all chickens have 
developed. Other high lights were typically 
American Plymouth Rocks, White Crested 
Dutch hens, Cuban Cubalayas, English . White Crested Dutch Hen ~— 
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Buff Frizzle bantams, and a Japanese Silkie 
from Canada. 

A special $1,000 prize was posted for 
the best egg menu submitted at the ex- 
position’s glass-enclosed kitchen in a con- 
test designed to stimulate the use of eggs. 
The United States poultryman’s greatest 
fear is that prepared breakfast foods will 
someday elbow eggs off the breakfast table. 





N.A.M. Survey 


The highest ambition of most unions is 
a closed, or union, shop contract under 
which union membership is a condition of 
employment. To determine how the gen- 
eral public feels about such a policy, the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
conducted a nationwide survey, asking the 
question: “Should every worker be forced 
to join a union?” The answers, released 
this week, showed 61 per cent were op- 
posed to enforced membership, 20 per cent 
in favor, 11. per cent in favor under special 
circumstances, and 8 per cent undecided. 
A similar survey in 1937 brought 57 per 
cent opposition to the closed shop. 

In answer to another question: “Who 
has done most for the United States in the 
last ten years?” The public responded: 
manufacturers, 24 per cent; industrialists, 
14 per cent; merchants, 11 per cent; bank- 
ers, 10 per cent; labor leaders, 9 per cent; 
politicians, 7 per cent; social reformers, 6 
per cent. Thirty-two per cent didn’t know. 
These answers pushed the total beyond 100 
per cent because some voted for more than 
one candidate. 





FHA Interest Cut 


Ever since the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration was created in 1934 to guar- 
antee lending institutions against losses 
on home mortgages, certain New Dealers 
have argued that the maximum interest 
rate allowed on such loans should be pared 
drastically. Their demands were resisted 
for a time, however, with FHA’s con- 
tention that its maximum of 5 per cent 
represented enough of a reduction from 
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A FAIR WITHIN A FAIR 


It has taken a World’s Fair to make us re- 
alize all over again that ours is not a com- 
monplace business. More than 12 months 
ago we undertook the task of erecting our 
own building at the New York World’s 
, Fair. Today there has sprung up a trea. 
VY, , sure house of wonders devised by the in- 
U, ventive minds of an organization trained 
to think in terms of practical applications 
rather than spectacular showmanship. 
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Instead of an ordinary cornerstone laying, we buried the Time 
Capsule with its significant message of our times for people who 
will live 5000 years from now. 


In our laboratory we discovered that everyday experimental 
equipment could be transformed into headline attractions for a 
Playground of Science where visitors crowd the aisles to see the 
shape of their own voices, transmit music over a beam of light, and 
demonstrate to themselves other mysteries of science. 


An engineer’s dream was brought to fulfillment in the form of a 
friendly Frankenstein who walks and talks, counts on his fingers 
and distinguishes colors to the delight and amazement of crowds 
who throng his every appearance. 


Our auditorium cannot accommodate the audiences who stand 
in line to witness the triumph of modern woman over drudgery, as 
accomplished by one of our lesser-known appliances. 


To add to the enchantment of the Fair as a whole, as well as our 
own building, Westinghouse engineers took advantage of the latest 
developments in illumination, hydraulics and control devices to 
create the Singing Tower of Light with its breath-taking symphony 
of music, water and light. 


Behind the scenes, Westinghouse has collaborated with the Fair 
and other exhibitors in making possible all the wonders of this 
World of Tomorrow. We furnished the lighting and power equip- 
ment for the spectacular Lagoon of Nations where thousands of 
fair-goers stand nightly in awed wonder. The longest electric stair- 
way in the country, the exterior lighting of the Perisphere, the 
production of Florida climate on Long Island, are examples of a 
few of our transportation, lighting and air conditioning contribu- 
tions to this greatest of all fairs. 


It is gratifying to realize that our own people were able to take a 
World’s Fair in their stride and handle it as they would any ordi- 
nary, everyday job. We hope you will visit our building and spend 
time enough with us to catch the spirit of Westinghouse which we 
have tried to interpret to you in our exhibits. 
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Your wanderlust will guide 
you on this different round-the- 
world jaunt. Just pick the route 
and let the “World’s Greatest 
Travel System” see to the details. 
One all-inclusive ticket, good 
for two years, allows stopovers 
anywhere. 
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rates that previously prevailed in many 
sections of the country (8 per cent and 
more). 

But last month’s testimony before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
concerning the huge sums of idle funds 
held by institutions reopened the question, 
and in urging adoption of his new spend- 
lend program, President Roos@velt him- 
self suggested the advisability of a cut. 

Few lenders were surprised, therefore, 
when FHA announced this week that all 
small home mortgages insured after Aug. 1 
could carry an interest rate of no more 
than 44 per cent. The rate for mortgages 
insured on rental housing projects (apart- 
ments) was cut by a similar fraction to 4 
per cent. The new rates, according to 
Stewart McDonald, FHA Administrator, 
will permit complete repayment of a $4,000 
mortgage in 25 years with monthly pay- 
ments averaging $23.25. 











Significance 

The TNEC’s probe of building revealed 
considerable disagreement among econo- 
mists as to whether a cut in interest or 
lower construction costs was most essential 
for a further upturn in residential con- 
struction. Consequently, the New Deal is 
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trying both, as the Department of Justice’s 
long-heralded suits against construction 
monopolies will be initiated shortly. De- 
spite the economists’ disagreement, pub- 
licity attending the interest cut probably 
will stimulate building activity at least 
temporarily (applications for FHA mort- 
gages have in recent weeks dipped below 
the high spring level) . 





Business on the Up 


Income for First Half of 1939 
Nearly Double Same 1938 Period 


Reflecting the sharpest drop in business 
activity in the nation’s history, industrial- 
company earnings in the first six months 
of last year declined by 69 per cent below 
the 1937 level. Last summer, however, the 
nose dive was checked, and autumn 
brought a rapid recovery. 

As a result, corporate income in the first 
six months this year was almost double the 
1938 total for the same period, according 
to a study released this week by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Reports of 
365 leading industrial companies included 





PROFITS OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR THE HALF YEAR 


Net Projits Are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and Reserves, but 
Before Dividends 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
5 Baking 
18 Food products—mise. ...............sccsccceseeeesees 
12 Beverages 
16 Textiles and apparel 
4 Shoes and leather 


Be I iss casinecccsccecstcosspintiisnnstacsees 
BE I sits sscssnsascsstvoinceniccenccasiaciocs 
26 Chemicals, drugs, €tC.. ......cccccccccccccsccccceess 

D Petroleum product ............cccccccccccscoscccsses 
BD TRGMG, CERF BRE GEIS oncesccscsccvicccsccscsscscseess 


1 Iron and steel—t. S. Steel........................ 
$1 Iron and steel—other. ................ccceceeseeee 
BP NE IIIT ovsscescecvesesccecosenccesessters 
16 Electrical equipment 
BB Hlardwaxe, tocls, C46. ....cccccccccocecccccssccccceees 


9 Household equipment 
28 Machinery 
5 Office equipment 
9 Railway equipment 
Fe I isa sashes ccticcccncecessnsinse 


18 Metal products—mise. ............csscceeeeeees 
1 Autos—General Motors 
is SIRI i easisishcelesininagnuiaieiicacieninupess 
21 Auto equipment 
16 Misc. manufacturing .........ccccccsccscsssseseess 


306 Total manufacturing ................cscccseeeeee 


11 Metal mining 
eee a er es ae 
6 Mining, quarrying—mise. ...............:000 

17 Trade 
3 Amusements . 

OR, IPI: 5 naissciesinicaistshainiiiniitimmensnnendentantin 
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Annual Rate 











Net Profits Per of Return (% 

Half Year Cent of net Worth) 
1938 1939 Changet 1938 1939 
$ 8,891 2). ae 8.5 8.4 
32,800 35,259 + 75 104 108 
6,932 8,070 + 16.4 124 128 

D- 1,140 ae Scena 8.1 
530 $284 +... 09 56 

D- 845 D- a ee eee 
2,645 3,322 + 25.6 3.2 4.1 
42,801 75,530 + 76.5 6.7 115 
20,367 12,770 — ie 49 3.1 
4,646 Se. te cnn 3.0 76 

D- 6,303 1,970 So 0.3 
D- 7,770 ee Be lt 24 
D- 1,887 Ss Seen 24 
18,989 26,119 37.5 6.2 8.5 
1,390 yy ee Sees Yee 

1,603 2368 +474 81 120 

5,263 11,034 . 43 9.1 

6,362 6,702 + 53 10.1 104 

D- 109 So a 3.5 
8,725 11,723 + 344 21.9 246 

D- 112 a a 65 
33,020 100,993 : ee 6.7 19.7 

D- 2,472 D- ee °° aan allen ‘iil 
D- 2,069 i 11.0 
3,508 6201 +768 59 103 
175,765 367,879 nn 35 7A 
10,399* 340" = & 5.3 55 
a! le eee eS 
6,215 5,544* — 108 124 110 

2,656 -. saa ees 19 3.1 

7,350 8,357 + 13.7 7.9 8.6 

317 1,649 + ....... 04 23 
$198,221 $397,323 . 3.5 7.1 


D-Deficit. * Before certain charges. + Increases or decreases of more than 100 per cent not 
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in the survey showed combined net profits, 
less deficits, of approximately $397,000,000 
for the half year (see table), compared 
with $198,000,000 reported by the same 
companies in the first half of 1938. 

“In the iron and steel, automobile and 
various machinery, equipment and build- 
ing-material industries, in which profits 
had dropped sharply or disappeared en- 
tirely last year, the recoveries shown by 
the tabulation this year are particularly 
¢riking,” the bank commented. “There 
gre still numerous individual companies, 
however, whose earnings, due to special 
wnditions, continue seriously depressed 
_., Petroleum-company earnings this year 
have in many cases been substantially 
lower than last year, although recently the 
margins between prices of crude oil and 
refined products have widened,” the re- 
port continued. 

The public utilities, whose earnings de- 
dined only moderately during last year’s 
recession, reported only a moderate im- 
provement this year. The net of 25 large 
systems for the twelve months ended June 
30 was only 9 per cent larger than in 1938. 





Lewis Moves In 


C.1.0. Invades Building Field, 
Long a Stronghold of the A.F.L. 





The most influential bloc within the 
American Federation of Labor is the Build- 
ing Trades Department, which speaks for 
such labor aristocrats as carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, and electricians. These 
strong craft unions maintain their prestige 
and power by controlling the supply of 
construction skills through limitation of 
apprentices and through high initiation 
fees and dues. Moreover, because skill is 
a requisite of membership, less than a 
third of the estimated 3,000,000 con- 
struction workers are union members. 

The clash between this theory of organi- 
tation and that of industrial unionism, in 
vhich all workers, both skilled and un- 
killed, are rolled into one big group like 
the United Mine Workers, brought about 
the organization of the C.L.O. in 1935. 
Since then, the C.1.0. has looked with 
wvetous eyes on the building trades, but 
ageneral policy of avoiding establishment 
of competing unions where the A.F.L. 
vas strongly organized until recently re- 
trained John L. Lewis’ men from mov- 
ing in. 

Last week, Lewis scrapped this policy 
ad announced formation of the United 
Construction Workers Organizing Com- 
nittee to gather all construction workers 
ho'll join into the C.1L.O. As in the 
miners’ union, the various crafts will be 
reognized within the organization by 
diferent wage scales. And as further bait 
fo prospective members, Lewis held out 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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No Other Leading 
Brand Can Match This: 


1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, 
Sensational, safe Germ-Killer 
Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs 
in seconds even when diluted with 


2 parts water. No other leading 
brand can do this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL 
tests show these results, Gargling 
with Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted 
with 2 parts water immediately re. 
duces the bacterial count in the 
mouth by as much as 97%. No 
other leading brand can do this! 
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The successful host gathers a 
congenial company by carefully 
selecting the right personalities 
from his circle of friends. So it is 
with Teacher’s Scotch Whisky 
..a century-old art of blend- 
ing selected distillations gives 
to “Highland Cream” its apti- 


tude for making friends... 





Made since 1830 by 
Wm.Teacher & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow. 
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On This, They’re Certainly Wrong 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Benst on foreign policy, only one 
idea of really profound importance has 
come to the fore in the session of Con- 
gress just ending, and it has received 
almost no public attention. This is the 
idea—to use the innocuous-sounding 
language in which it is usually ex- 
pressed—that our economic system has 
reached maturity. It is not a new 
thought by any means. But it is new 
from the point of view of governmental 
policy. It was first introduced officially 
by President Roosevelt in his message 
at the opening of Congress last Janu- 
ary. Since then practically every major 
economic proposal by the Administra- 
tion has reflected acceptance of this 
thesis. 

To get the full implication of the 
idea it is only necessary to substitute 
the word “stagnation” for “maturity.” 
For those who hold this thesis believe 
that we have reached the point where 
our economic system is no_ longer 
capable of being self-supporting on a 
free-enterprise basis. They contend that 
our economy has ceased expanding, and 
hence there is no longer an adequate 
outlet for our savings in private ven- 
tures. In consequence, as they see the 
problem, the government must step in 
and, through using these excess savings 
for “public investment,” give work and 
purchasing power to those who other- 
wise would be permanently unemployed. 
This broadening of the field of govern- 
ment activity is not, it should be care- 
fully noted, a question of desiring to 
see increased socialization of business, 
as charged by many critics. Quite the 
contrary. According to the reasoning of 
this group, this is the only way to save 
our business structure from socializa- 
tion. 

In this reasoning the group is com- 
pletely and certainly wrong. They start 
out by saying that we no longer have a 
geographical frontier. Actually, of 
course, our technological frontier has 
been much more important than the 
geographical frontier in providing jobs 
during the past half century or so. But 
even leaving that aside, the argument 
is unwarranted. 

Economically, there are three kinds 
of geographical frontiers. The first is 
where good land is to be had for the 
taking. We have had none of that for 
generations. The second is where land 


may be obtained for a purely nominal 
consideration, as under our old Home- 
stead Laws. As a significant element in 
our economic system, that disappeared 
around the turn of the century. The 
third is where the land is settled, but 
with a smaller number of people than 
it could support. We still have millions 
of acres of that type of frontier. 

The second fact misinterpreted by 
this group is that our population is in- 
creasing at a less rapid rate than for- 
merly, and because of this, there is no 
longer the growing demand for products 
which would justify further industrial 
expansion. The trouble with that argu- 
ment is that it is exactly backward. It 
is not a growing population that creates 
industrial expansion, but industrial ex- 
pansion that makes population increase 
possible. There is 150 years of evidence 
on that point. 

Further, it is nothing new in our his- 
tory to have the percentage increase in 
the population decline from one decade 
to the next. That was true, for example, 
between the 1820s and the 1830s, be- 
tween the 1870s and the 1880s, and 
again between the 1880s and the 1890s. 
In fact, in the period for which we have 
census figures there have been eight 
decades which showed a drop in the 
percentage increase from the preceding 
decade, as compared with only six which 
showed a rise. 

The third and final point upon which 
the group rests its case is that there is 
no new large industry in sight capable 
of pulling us out of the doldrums. This 
is too silly to deserve much attention. 
There never has been a new large indus- 
try in sight, except to such daydreamers 
as Henry Ford. Certainly no one of the 
caliber of this group—the Berles, the 
Hendersons, and the like—has ever 
been able to see that far in the future. 

So on every one of its major premises 
the argument of the group falls to the 
ground as so much economic nonsense. 
Fortunately Congress has recognized 
this. For the present at least it has suc- 
cessfully beaten back the effort of these 
economically ignorant pessimists to 
make us accept the thesis of stagnation. 
It would have been helpful to have 
more “constructive” legislation, but fail- 
ing that there is nothing else that Con- 
gress could have done of more impor- 
tance to the business community. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
bargain rates—no initiation fee (in con- 
trast to fees up to $300 in the A.F.L.) and 
dues of only $1.50 a month. Unskilled 
workers were promised a chance to learn 
trades and all were promised higher wages 
(their annual average income is only $600, 
despite an hourly wage average of 91 cents, 
because of seasonal layoffs) . 

The chairman of the C.1.0.’s newest 
organizing committee will be A. D. 
(Denny) Lewis, who looks like a toned- 
down, better-barbered edition of the nine- 
year-older brother who gave him the job. 
A former miner, Denny Lewis has been 
an office assistant at the United Mine 
Workers headquarters in Washington since 
1933, when he resigned as assistant director 
of the United States Employment Service. 


Significance 


Lewis’ move on the building trades was 
timed to catch them at the most embarrass- 
ing moment. The construction unions cur- 
rently are on the spot with the public be- 
cause of the WPA strikes (NEwsweEEk, July 
24), and in addition are facing investiga- 
tion by the Department of Commerce in a 
monopoly inquiry. But these advantages 
may well be offset by a drop in Lewis’ 
popularity resulting from his attack on 
Vice President John N. Garner’s personal 
habits (see page 16). 

Lewis’ biggest obstacle is the fact that 
no contractor will deal with him unless he 
is able to show a complete assortment of 
construction skills, since the lack of car- 
penters, bricklayers, or any one of the seven- 
teen other types of skilled craftsmen 
needed to erect a building would place 
him at the mercy of the A.F.L. Under 
different circumstances, many builders 
would welcome an industrial-type con- 
struction union, if only to free them of 
interminable jurisdictional squabbles, but 
past performance of the C.1.0. will make 
these employers wary of exchanging their 
present situation, bad as it is, for Left- 
wing unionism that might cost more in 
the long run. 





Labor Notes 


Since C.I.0. tool and die makers in 
General Motors plants walked out July 5, 
pickets have kept A.F.L. building-trades 
workers from completing repair jobs inside 
of the struck plants. Determined to put an 
end to this and at the same time revive 
the A.F.L. branch of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and make plans for fight- 
ing John L. Lewis’ proposed organization 
in the construction field (see page 47), 
fifteen building-union presidents and 30 
organizers moved into Detroit last week. 
The A.F.L. craftsmen were told to ignore 
the C.1.0. picket lines. This resulted in 
APL, men crossing the lines around De- 
troit plants this week. In Cleveland, how- 
ever, attempts of non-strikers to return to 


AIR~CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 
Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 
exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 
regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “x For it 
is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 


minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 











A MEW WORLD'S RECORD - 


. . - made on the International 
All-Eleetric Writing Machine 
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Operating an International All-Electric Writing Machine, Miss Marjorie 
Eisenegger of Cleveland, Ohio, recently established a new world’s record for 
transcribing copy from a dictating machine in competition. Miss Eisenegger 
averaged 101 words per minute for a 30-minute period. “The International,” 
she states, “is the fastest machine and the easiest to operate I have ever used.” 
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A dog food can- 
ner found that 
through his bank 
and LAWRENCE 
SYSTEM, working 
capital normally 
tied up in his inventory could 
be almost entirely released for 
other uses—at the lowest avail- 
able rates of banking interest. 


If you have most of your cur- 
rent assets tied up in inventory 
and you could use these funds 
profitably otherwise, you should 
certainly investigate this meth- 
od of inventory financing. It is 
being used by hundreds of 
manufacturers, producers and 
distributors. 


Send today for “Questions that 
are being asked about Lawrence 
System with the Answers.” De- 
partment A-7. 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe LNW. 
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work in the Fisher Body plant caused a 
riot in which 42 were injured. 


{ One great big union which would sign 
up professional associations as well as 
labor groups was advocated by Leroy E. 
Bowman of the United States Department 
of Education last week at the Wellesley 
College Institute for Social Progress. This, 
he said, would assure all such organizations 
of pulling together for the welfare of the 
masses, instead of working at selfish cross- 
purposes. 





Eastern Dust Bowl 


The normal rainfall for the month of 
July in Southern New York State is about 
4.24 inches, Up to last week end, only .3 
of an inch of rain had fallen during July 
this year, centering in this section the 
worst drought the Northeastern States 
have seen in 60 years. 

These drought conditions burned a 
brown swath from Southern Maine, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire down through 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, East- 
ern Pennsylvania, and Northeastern Mary- 
land. 

Some of these areas received soaking 
showers over the week end, but in other 
sections a steady 24- to 36-hour rain still 
was needed to revive hard-hit pastures, 
truck gardens, and potato fields. The seri- 
ousness of the drought was brought home 
to New York City by a half-cent-a-quart 
milk price increase. 





Instructive— 


Does Distrisution Cost Too Mucu? 
By Paul W. Stewart, J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
and the Committee on Distribution, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, chairman. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York. $3.50. Sum- 
marizing three years’ investigation by a 
special research staff, the authors conclude 
that distribution as a whole costs too much 
but that it is impossible to say “how much 
too much it costs.” They assert “profiteer- 
ing” is not to blame, since elimination of 
all net profits of distributors would result 
in an average saving of no more than 3 
cents out of every dollar paid by consum- 
ers. “The research findings show that most 
of what distributive agencies receive for 
their services . . . is represented by pay- 
ments of wages and salaries.” 

Upon publication, the book will contain 
specific recommendations for increasing 
the efficiency of distribution. Meanwhile, 
the Twentieth Century Fund, in an ad- 
vance summary, points out “opportunities 
for savings” in these features of the dis- 
tribution process: multiplicity of sales out- 
lets, excessive services, unreasonable de- 
mands and misinformed buying by con- 
sumers, and lack of a proper knowledge 
of costs among distributors themselves. 
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Newsphotos 


R.C. Patterson Jr., RKO chairman 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Personnel 


R. L. Williams, former executive vice 
president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Co., was appointed chief executive 
officer of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. ...A.N. Williams, president 
of the Belt Railway of Chicago and of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, was 
elected executive vice president and board 
chairman of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co. . . . Former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Richard C. Patterson Jr. and 
George J. Schaefer, president of RKO Pic- 
tures, Inc., were elected chairman and 
president respectively of RKO’s parent 
company, Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 
...d. T. Tierney, former president of the 
Koppers Co., was elected chairman of the 
board and was replaced in the presidency 
by J. P. Williams Jr., president of the 
affiliated Koppers Coal Co. 


Swiss Bank Branch 


Reflecting the flight of European capital 
to the United States for safekeeping, the 
$300,000,000 Swiss Bank Corp. of Basle, 
Switzerland, leased office space in the 
Equitable Building, New York, including 
the huge underground vaults formerly oc- 
cupied by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York before completion of its own 
building. The vaults will be used for the 
storage of securities and—if the necessary 
government authorization can be obtained 
—gold. At present the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has the only license to 
hold gold in this country. Swiss nationals 
own an estimated $490,000,000 in Ameri- 
can securities and have about $236,000,000 
in short-term funds here. 


Trucks for China 


In February stockholders of the Stewart 
Motor Corp., 27-year-old truck manufac- 
turing firm, voted to liquidate the business 
because operations had been unprofitable 
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since 1931, and banks refused to extend a 
$657,000 loan. Last week Arthur Lentz, 
president of the company, revealed that 
Chinese interests had bought the equip- 
ment of the company’s plant at Buffalo, 
N.Y., for shipment to the Orient and re- 
assembly there to produce motor vehicles. 
While the purchase price was not revealed, 
it was known that earlier discussions had 
centered around a figure of $200,000. 


Tobacco Troubles 

At Upper Marlboro, Md., tobacco grow- 
ers voted to demand replacement of their 
auctioneer because he spoke the “lan- 
guage” of North Carolina and they could 
not understand his chant. But in Georgia, 
where the first of the 1939 flue-cured to- 
bacco went on sale (Newsweek, July 31), 
it wasn’t how the auctioneer said it, but 
what he said, that disturbed the growers. 
Opening-week prices ranged from 15 to 17 
cents a pound compared with 25 to 30 
cents at last year’s opening. To determine 


what, if anything, will be done to bolster 


prices (such as slowing up the movement 
of the leaf toward the markets), Gov. E. 
D. Rivers called a conference of tobacco 
men. 


Business Notes 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that it would extend its stamp 
plan for distributing food surpluses to Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Pottawatomie County, 
Okla. In the latter, the stamps will be 
given to low-paid, privately employed 
workers as well as to those on relief .. . 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
celebrated its 80th anniversary last week 
with an “Equitable Life Day” at the New 
York World’s Fair and a dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria . . . The $2,000,000,000 
Exchange Stabilization Fund earned a 
profit of $7,646,391 from June 30, 1938, to 
Mar. 31 of this year, according to the 
Treasury. 


Trends 


Foreign trade in June, as compared with 
the same month last year, showed a 25 
per cent gain in imports to $178,405,000, 
and a 1 per cent gain in exports to $236,- 
058,000. 


Bituminous-coal production for the week 
ended July 22 was estimated by the Na- 
tional Coal Association at 7,150,000 tons, 
23 per cent more than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1938. 


Income payments to individuals for the 
first six months this year were estimated 
by Secretary of Commerce Hopkins at 
$32,496,000,000, an increase of approxi- 
yee $1,000,000,000 above the first half 
of 1938. 


Tire shipments during June, amounting 
to 5,733,216 units, were the highest for 
any month since June 1933, and compared 
with 3,928,590 in June 1938. 
















Then You Can 
Take Action 
~ Bus Gaur 


INO. longer need you envy the owners of expen- 
sive foreign super-speed cameras! Now, you 
too can take thrilling, prize-winning pictures. B 
night, as well as by day! In color, as well as in black- 
and-white! This sensational new UniveX Mercury 
embodies every important feature of the most ex 
sive foreign-made cameras. No wonder it’s America’s 
fastest-selling speed-camera. 
LOOK AT = FEATURES! 1/1000th second focal plane 
shutter! Built-in flash synchronizer! 
$ TwCoR Automatic film transport! Quick- 
DEEP-FOCUS action simplified controls! Most eco- 
£3.5 LENS! nomical UniveX 35 mm. film cuts nega- 
tive costs in half! Color shots only5¢. 



























Universal Camera Corp. 
Dept. M-63, N.Y. C. 
Send illustrated booklet describin 
the many features of the new Univex 
Mercury Super Speed Camera. 
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FOR LESS THAN A DIME.... 


. .. you can own the world. Not the world of hum-drum, work-a- 
day affairs, but the pulsing, exciting world of the news! 








Faster than the flight of the speediest plane, you can journey to ; 
far-away places . .. . to distant China for a close-up view of power 
politics in that war-torn land .... to Europe for a glimpse of armies 
on the march along the explosive German-Polish border. 


And then, if you wish, you can be whisked back to America for a 
front-row seat at current sports events; for an intimate study of the 
Washington scene, inside and out of Congress; for an enjoyable few 
minutes with the latest books. 


Yes, you can own this world of the news, at very small cost and 
roam the earth in the pages of NEWSWEEK, The Magazine of News 


Significance. 


A subscription for a full year (52 issues) costs only $4—less than 
a dime a copy! Why not use this handy subscription order form, NOW ? 


MR. W. R. PELKUS, 
Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for a full year of NEWSWEEK, at 
the rate of $4.00. 


[_] Remittance enclosed 


[] Bill me later 


Name - 








Address me 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Sweet Bondage of Freedom 


The President’s insistence that the 
Hatch Bill restricts the freedom of govern- 
ment employes is perhaps the best expres- 
sion of his abundant humor that we have 
heard in many a day. 

It almost makes us forget that the lib- 
erty the Hatch Bill takes away is the liber- 
ty of some of those who are employed by 
taxpayers to use their official authority to 
interfere with the liberty of others. It al- 
most blurs out the picture of government 
employes promising citizens employment, 
compensation, or benefits in return for 
political support or activity; the picture of 
WPA foremen threatening their subordi- 
nates with dismissal if those subordinates 
do not vote as desired; and the picture of 
many young men playing politics all over 
the city of Washington when they ought 
to be working at the jobs for which they 
are drawing their pay. It invites us, instead 
—and this must be humor—to weep for 
the thousands of government servants re- 
duced to political impotence by this cruel 
measure. 

Of course, some of the employes of the 
government are excepted. Some are still 
free. Whenever, in meandering through 
the streets of Washington, you see the 
bright, shining face of a free man or wom- 
an, you can be sure that it is one of. the 
following: the President or Vice President 
of the United States; a person whose com- 
pensation is paid from the appropriation 
for the office of the President; the head or 
an assistant head of one of the executive 
departments; an officer appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice of the 
Senate, and who determines the policies to 
be pursued by the United States in its re- 
lations with foreign powers or in the nation- 
wide administration of Federal laws. This 
is the little devoted band of exceptions 
Senator Hatch left huddled in the last 
ditch of freedom. 


The keening over the harshness, not 
to say the subversiveness and inhumanity 
of the Hatch Bill, comes with a certain in- 
spired abandon from an Administration 
that has not done so poorly itself at the 
job of gagging people. Year after year it 
has used a marvelously diversified assort- 
ment of gags. There are: 

1—The “loyalty” or “party leadership” 


gag. 

This is the figurative device which is 
supposed to estop leaders of Congress and 
other Democrats from critical comment 
when the President decides to launch a 





new policy. When the court-packing scheme 
was thrown before them, for instance, they 
were expected to accept it with cheers— 
which a goodly number did. The argument 
that “the Skipper wants it” is supposed to 
be crushing, conclusive. This type of re- 
pression is to be carefully distinguished 
from the European species of forcing obe- 
dience. Party members here are led. There, 
they are driven. Here, the party member 
has the opportunity of seeing the man 
whom he is serving walk ahead of him. 
2—The “good-of-the-service” gag. 

Attempts have been made to apply this 
to officials whose outstanding service or 
whose newsworthiness has got them more 
publicity than their superiors liked. Their 
freedom of expression has, in a number of 
cases, been suddenly curtailed by summary 
order. The argument goes that public 
recognition for any one bureau head, say, 
will somehow destroy the morale of the 
men who work under him. 

3—The “prerogative” gag. 

This is applied to senators and congress- 
men who discuss legislative matters indi- 
vidually or en masse at the White House. 
These so-called free men, elected by Amer- 
ican citizens to represent them in Washing- 
ton, are not allowed, under the rule, even 
to make signs when they emerge from a 
conference with the President. Quite prop- 
erly, Senator Borah has recently protested 
against this provision for silence after con- 
ferences of great public import. 

4—The “good taste” gag. 

This can best be described in the words 
of Jim Farley on the subject of free ex- 
pression as exercised by Lewis Douglas and 
James P. Warburg after they left the serv- 
ice of the New Deal. Speaking of Douglas, 
Farley said that “he was apt to overlook 
the important fact that Roosevelt made 
him a national figure and that he did not 
make Roosevelt.” Speaking of Warburg, 
Farley regretted the freedom of his “re- 
marks about the President after the latter 
had been kind enough to honor him with 
a place of trust and responsibility.” In 
brief, this gag is supposed to impose an 
esthetic limitation upon free expression. 
And it often does, though not, apparently, 
in the case of either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Farley, whose writings enjoy a kind of ex- 
traterritoriality in the domain of taste. 

5—The unseen gag. 

Hundreds of businessmen are, in prac- 
tice, compelled to eschew political activity 
and public expression on the subject of 
Administration policy because they are 
aware of the danger that their businesses 
may encounter the displeasure of some of 
the scores of regulatory agencies of the 





government. Some businessmen feel their 
businesses more vulnerable than others, 
But it is safe to say that no small number 
of them have come to recognize the un- 
seen, but none the less potent, prohibition 
upon them. , 

6—The “endorsement” gag. 

This device was invented by Mr. Ickes 
who, after denouncing columnists general- 
ly, named a few exceptions. These excep- 
tional columnists thus, by official ukase, 
are presumably supposed to express senti- 
ments pleasing to Mr. Ickes, as the spokes- 
man for the Administration. Their product 
bears the royal seal and might possibly be 
labeled “by special appointment to the 
Secretary of the Interior.” After receiving 
this benefit, it is difficult for writers to 
speak unpleasantly. They are silenced by 
kindness or, as the romantic writer might 
put it, they are smothered with a kiss. 
Only two or three have gone their inde- 
pendent way. 


Au these gags more or less effec- 
tively limit free expression. For the most 
part, they are recognized methods of en- 
forcing discipline. They are, of course, 
perfectly constitutional. The Hatch Bill 
does not prevent their use. Nothing can 
prevent that so long as the disposition of 
the Administration remains what it is. 

And what it is, is certainly no secret. 
The President and many articulate mem- 
bers of his Administration are displeased 
with the press. So often have they charged 
that the newspapers do not tell the truth, 
that it is not inconceivable that the cam- 
paign of 1940 will be in substance a fight 
between the Administration’s publicity 
machine and the newspapers. In fact, a 
witty newspaper man has suggested that 
if the President runs again, he will run for 
editor. Surely there is no reason to believe 
that the didactic and paternal methods 
that have already appeared in White House 
press conferences will not be accentuated. 
Whenever the teacher talks about a dunce 
cap, it may be assumed that red apples 
will be forthcoming from the pupils. That 
is a rule of life. 

Recently an official high in the roster of 
the Department of Justice spoke of em- 
barking upon a governmental campaign to 
“protect” civil liberties. Perhaps, as humor- 
ists, the members of the Administration 
would “protect” civil liberties much as 
they seek, in the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, to “protect” competition. Per- 
haps the next step will be the indictment 
of those who threaten to damage the body 
of civil liberty by taking too great a risk 
with it. Perhaps we may yet find our- 
selves being “protected” against “bad” 
newspaper reporting and “unfair” criticism 
by an Administration whose sensitiveness 
to the impairments of free expression is s0 
acute that the Hatch Bill causes its hair to 
stand on end. 











Vhenes a tearness ou the rainbow 


One question—what drew your eyes to this page? The an- 


swer, of course, is color. 


Yet, these are only a few of the thousands of shades avail- 
ble in Monsanto Plastics molding compounds alone. Add the 


olor range of Monsanto Plastics in 
heets, rods, tubes and castings ...and 
ou find the whole spectrum harnessed 
to the needs of industry. 

Here are materials half the weight of 
luminum, warm to the touch, sturdy 
nd long-wearing, with permanent 
zloss and through-and-through color. 


be 


Ideal for rapid, economical production, Monsanto Plastics 


compounds emerge from molding presses as finished parts, 


each part as identical to its mates as a newly minted coin. 


Color that attracts the eye to the printed page will attract 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


Cellulose Acetate + Cellulose Nitrate 
Cast Phenolic Resin « Vinyl Acetal 
Polystyrene * Resinox Phenolic Compounds 


Sheets « Rods « Tubes 
Molding Compounds « Castings 
Vue-Pak Transparent Packaging Materials 


the eye to your product in windows, on counters, on sales- 
room floors. Let the six types of Monsanto Plastics harness 


the rainbow for your specialized needs. 

For complete information applied to 
your product and names of plastics 
fabricators, inquire: Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. District 
Offices: — New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Dayton, Montreal. 
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Before the fox hunt at Mount Vernon, 


stirrup cups were passed 











Today, as in years long past, to serve {lount Vernon 
rg is to pay a special tribute to your guests 


ustLy famed for hospitality is Mount Vernon, the his- 
J toric estate from which this highly prized whiskey takes 
its name. Here, a century and a half ago, guests were wel- 
comed with a rye that made their eyes sparkle when the 
stately decanters were brought out. This fine old tradition 
still lives to this day whenever Mount Vernon whiskey is 
offered as a “bond of friendship.” For Mount Vernon is 
delicate in flavor and wonderfully fine, and modestly 
priced for a “bonded” rye of such distinguished quality. 


Mount 


_ Straight Fye WWASKEY 


TTLED IN For generations....a gentle whiskey for gentlemen 


Copyright 1989, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








